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A WELL-KNOWN EPITAPH. 


Ay epitaph exists in the Greek anthology, 
well known in every respect except as to its 
authorship, which has lately been under my 
consideration. The following note of my con- 
clusions may be of use. 

The epitaph in question is as follows :— 
'EAris kai ov Téxy, xaipere. tov Amer’ 

evpov" 

x’ tyiv, waifere rods pér’ 

It may be found, as No. 639, in Brunck’s 
‘Analecta Veterum Poetarum Grecorum’ 
(Argentorat., 1772-6, vol. iii. p. 286), and the 
later edition, ‘Anthologia Greca,’ by Jacobs 
(Lips., 1794, vol. iv. p. 252) ; and, as c. ix. Ep. 49, 
in Jacobs and Paulssen’s ‘ Anthologia Greea’ 
(Lips., 1813-17, vol. ii. p. 20) and Diibner’s 
*Epigrammatum Anthologia Palatina’ (Paris, 
1864-72, vol. ii. p. 10). 

Of this epitaph Latin versions abounded in 
the days of the revival of learning and on- 
wards, and of these I have found the follow- 
ing varieties :— 

(a) Inveni portum: Spes et Fortuna valete. 

Nil mihi vobiscum : ludite nune alios. 


(b) Inveni portum : Spes et Fortuna valete. 
Nil mihi vobiscum est: ludite nunc alios. 


(c) Inveni portum: Spes et Fortuna valete. 
Sat me lusistis: ludite nunc alios. 

(ad) Jam portum inveni: Spes et Fortuna valete., 
Nil mihi vobiscum est: ludite nunc alios. 

(e) Jam reperi portum: Spes et Fortuna valete. 
Ludite,. vobiscum nil mihi, nunc alios. 

Of these varieties :— 

(a) is the work—and, so far as appears, the 
independent work—of Janus Pannonius, the 
Bishop of Fiinfkirchen, in Hungary, and of 
the Englishman William Lily, the gram- 
marian. See, as to the first, the edition of 
Pannonius’s *‘ Poemata’ (Traject. ad Rhen., 
1784), pars i. p. 531, Where it appears as 
Ep. 160, “E Greco. Anthol., L. i. cap. 80”; 
as to the second, ‘Progymnasmata Thome 
Mori et Guilielmi Lilii Sodalium’ in the 
Frankfort edition of Sir Thomas More’s works, 
1689, p. 233 ; or the Basle edition of his ‘Utopia’ 
and ‘ Epigrams,’ 1518, p. 173. 

It also appears as the epitaph on the tomb 
at Rome “Francisci Puccii Florentini,” but 
without any mention of source or date, in the 
*Variorum in Europa Itinerum Delicie’ of 
Nathan Chytreus Nassoviorum, 
1594, p. 42=second edition, p. 32). 

() is the form attributed in his ‘ Mémoires’ 
(ed. Paris [1882], vol. iv. c. 9, p. 297) to his 
Mentor by Casanov who erroneously 
speaks of it as “la traduction de deux vers 
d@Euripide.” 

It is in this form, too, that the epitaph 
referred to under (a) is misquoted in an— 
otherwise also— careless note of Burmann 
Secundus, in his ‘ Anthologia Latinorum Epi- 
grammatum et Poematum,’ iv. 274, 8 (Am- 
steledam., 1759-73, vol. ii. p. 213). 

(c) In this shape Le Sage’s hero proposed 
to place an inscription over the door of his 
house, on “retiring from the world and re- 
treating to his hermitage” (‘Gil Blas,’ liv. ix. 
extr., ed. Paris, 1836, p. 734) ; and—doubtless 
hoe fonte derivata—this form passed on to 
fulfil the same office for Lord Brougham at 
his chateau at Cannes. 

(d) is attributable to Sir Thomas More. 
See ‘Progymnasmata,’ as referred to above 
under (a). 

(e) This version is that of Hugo Grotius. 
See Diibner, as referred to above. 

While better, perhaps, than the others, in 
the preference of the word reperio to invenio 
—“Reperimus nostra: invenimus aliena,” 
says Cornelius Fronto, in Putsch’s ‘Gram- 
matice Latine Auctores Antiqui’ (Hanovie, 
1605, p. 2197)—it is open to criticism, in that 
the translator has forgotten Priscian’s warn- 
ing—x. p. 905, Putsch=x. 9, 51, ed. Krehl 
(Lips., 1819) — “ Reperio......duplicavit in 
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reterito, quippe diminuta una syllaba. 
FReperio,} repperi.”* 

As renewed attempts at translation, Latin 
and English respectively, I would submit 
the following :— 

(a) Spes ét tu Fors, longum valete. Poértum rep- 
sri: nihil } 


Vobiscum mihi : qui mé sequentur, eds, precor, 
deludite. 

(b) Spes et tu mihi Fors, valete longum. 
Portum conspicio : nihil relictum est 
Vobiscum mihi: ludite insequentes. } 

(c) Spes longum et Fortuna valete. En, hic mihi | 

vortus. 
Nil mecum vobis: ludite postgenitos. 
(d) Hope and thou Chance, a long adieu, 
My haven found and free ! | 
Nought now is left ’twixt me and you: 
Sport with those after me. 

Before quitting this epitaph, I may add 
that the ideas embodied in it reappear in 
various forms in the Greek and Latin antho- 
logies. As thus:— 

(1) "EAwi8os Toyns wor péAcr, ovd | 

areyifo 
Aourdv eis Atméva. 

No. 108 in Brunck (vol. ii. p. 429), and | 
Brunck by Jacobs \ . iii, p. 136)=c. ix. | 
Ep. 172 in Jacobs and Paulssen (vol. ii. p. 58), 
and Diibner (vol. ii. p. 34). 

(2) ’EAmis xai od Tiyn, péya xalpere 

edpov" 
ovére yap éppere 


appw. 

No. 140 in Brunck (vol. ii. p. 437), and 
Brunck by Jacobs (vol. iii. p. 143)=c. ix. 
Ep. 134 in Jacobs and Paulssen (vol. ii. p. 45), 
and Diibner (vol. ii. p. 26). 


* Thus, for example, we find repperi, in Plaut., 
*Merc.,’ iv. 3, 38 (“ Nimium negoti répperi: enim- 
vero haéreo”); ‘ Mil. Glor.,’ ii. 2, 71; * Rud.,’ iv. 2, 
19, 20; 3, 87; ‘Truc.’ in ‘ Fragm.,’ pars iii. extr. ; 
Ter., ‘Haut. Tim.,’ i. 1, 59 (** A’tque ibi | Simul rem 
et gloriam armis belli répperi”); ‘ Adelph.,’ v. 4, 6, 


riase, in Plaut., ‘ Aulul.,’ ii. 2, 63; Ter., ‘ Eun., 
i. 2, 124; v. 4,9. The third person singular repperit 
could alone appear in writers of hexameter or 
elegiac verse. We have it in Virgil (‘ Georg.,’ ii. 22: 


Propertius (ii. 33, 27, Barth=iii. 25, 27, Paley: *‘ Ah 
yereat quicumque meracas repperit uvas”); Ovid 
Met. viii. 245: ‘“* Ferroque incidit acuto | per- 
petuos dentes, et serrie repperit usum”; ‘ Pont.,’ 
ii. 2, 54; ‘ Trist.,’ iv. 1, 82; ‘A. A.,’ ii. 22, &c.); and 
Ausonius (‘ Ep.,’ 22, 3; 25, 1, 3; 71, 2; 120, 3); and 
among earlier writers, see Ter., ‘ Andr.,’ iv. 5, 11; 
v. 6, 5, &e. ; and Aquilius, ‘ Beeot.,’ i. 1 (in Ribbeck’s 
Romanorum Poesis Fragmenta’: Ut 
illum di perdant primus qui horas répperit ”). Rep- 
pererit occurs in Catullus, 79, 4; reppereris in Ovid, 
‘A. A.,’ ii. 719. Repereris, in Ter., ‘ Phorm.,’ i. 4, 1 
is not more than a conjecture, too hastily accepted 
by Bentley. 


&c. Repperisti, in Plaut., ‘ Epid.,’ v. 1, 45. Reppe- | 


“Sunt alii, quos ipse via sibi repperit usus”); | 


if not the 
alladas the 


The former of these 
latter also, is attributable to 
Alexandrian. 
(3) Actum est, excessi. Spes et Fortuna, valete. 
Nil jam plus in me vobis per secla licebit ; 
Quod fuerat vestrum, amisi ; quod erat meum, 


hic est. 
‘Anthol. Latin.,’ iv. 274, 8=No. 1373, 
Meyer (Lips., 1835). 
(4) Fuscus habet titulos mortis: habet tumulum. 
Conditus hoc lapide [est]: bene habet: Fortuna 
valebis. Ibid., iv. 340, 11. 
No. 1598 in Meyer, who puts the piece among 
the ‘Suppositicia,’ and reads in 1. 12, “Con- 
tegit ossa lapis: bene,” ce. 
(5) Effugi tumidam vitam. Spes, Forma valete: 
il mihi vobiscum est: alios deludite queso. 
Hee domus eterna est: hic sum situs: hic ero 
semper. 
Ibid., iv. 344, 13=No. 189, Meyer. 
And see— 
(6) Cura, labor, meritum, sumpti pro munere 
honores, 
Ite, alias posthac sollicitate animas. 
Ibid., ii. 223=No. 838, Meyer. 
Lectores tetrici, 
had said Martial (xi. 2, 7), 
—— salebrosum ediscite Santram. 
Nil mihi vobiscum est: iste liber meus est. 
Ricuarp Horton Smits, 
Atheneum Club. 


FEMALE TERMINATIONS. 

I HAVE recently met with the following words 
| ending in ess and ix, which it may be of ser- 
vice to record in your columns, as none of 
them has as _ found a place in the ‘H.E. D,’ 
They will all, we may hope, be calendared 
there in due course. Most of them are 
examples of what to avoid, but there are a 
few, such as Auntress, portress, and the Scot- 
tish law term /ife-rentrixz, that have become 
so much a part of the language as to be 
beyond reach of effective protest. 

Gardeneress. — ‘‘ Lady gardeners in trousers are 
much better —— for the work than was the 
first gardeneress Eve.”—Daily Telegraph, 23 Jan., 
1896, p. 5, col. 3. 

Generaless. — ‘““My service and dear affections 
to the general and generaless.”—Oliver Cromwell, 
Letter, 25 Oct., 1646. In Carlyle. 

Geniusess,—** She was not a common woman, but 
a geniusess and an elegant writrix.”—Tho. Nugent, 
trans. of ‘ Hist. of Friar Gerund,’ 1772, vol. i. p. 144. 

(nardianess.—Ford, ‘ The Fancies,’ Act I. se. ii. ; 
Act LIL. se. ii. 

Hermitess. —“‘She is a young creature full of 
grace and beauty, living in London like a hermitess 
and teaching her little brothers Greek.”—Miss 
Mitford (1896), quoted in Good Words, June, 1895, 
p. 382. 

Hucksteress.—“ An enormous umbrella . . . under 
which the hucksteress crouched as beneath a mighty 
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inverted eschscholtzia.”—Baring-Gould, ‘Strange 
Survivals,’ p. 129. 
Huntress.—Gawyn Douglas, ‘Trans. of Eneid,’ 
reference lost. 
Queen and huntress chaste and fair. 
Ben Jonson, ‘Cynthia’s Revels,’ Act V. 
sc. iii. 
Beyond the outmost wall she stood, 
Attived like huntress of the wood. 
Scott, ‘ Bridal of Triermain,’ ii. 9. 
Her dress like huntress of the wold. 
Thid., ii. 14. 
She springs like a huntress from the chace. 
Anna Jameson (1837) in ‘ Memoirs of,’ by 
Geraldine Macpherson, p. 128. 
The chaste huntress of mythology. 
Miss J. M. Stone in Dublin Review, 
Oct., 1894, p. 370. 
Impostoress.—Southey, ‘Commonplace Book,’ iv. 


Infirmaress.—‘‘There is the prioress ... the 
chambress, the infirmaress, the portress, and 
others.” —Lina Eckenstein, ‘ Woman under Monas- 
ticism,’ p. 416. 

Luspectress,—‘‘ Miss Carr, Government inspectress 
of the Western and Southern Circles of Madras.” — 
Indian Mag. and Rer., Jan., 1896, yp. 52. 

“A community of ladies of sound constitution 
and good conduct under an inspectress.”—Catholic 
May., Feb., 1896, p. 81. 

Inventress. had composed hymns. . . 
in a kind of metre of which she was the inventress.” 
—Eng. trans. of Barthélemy, ‘ Trav..of Anacharsis 
the Younger ’ (1796), vol. i. p. 275. 

“This does not detract from the merit of the 
Telegraph, 26 May, 1896, p. 5, 
col, 2. 

Janitress.—** Mademoiselle Daguerre was restored 
to consciousness by the janitress of the house.” — 
Ihbid., 18 Oct., 1894, p. 5, col. 7. 

Life-rentrizx.—Scott, ‘Old Mortality,’ Abbotsford 
ed., pp. 409, 646. 

Metaphysicianess.—“ I believe, my dear Sir Wil- | 
liam, that you will not need ‘ one to come from the | 
grave’ to inform you that Iam a metaphysicianess 
(is there such a word %).”—Miss Mitford (1812) in | 
* Life’ by A. G. L’Estrange, vol. i. p. 190. 

Millionairess.—‘*The American millionairess who | 
is about to marry a French count.”—Catholic Neirs, | 
13 June, 1895, p. 6, col. 1 

Monkess.—“‘ A sufficient proof how little she 
desired to be a monkess.”—Eng. trans. of Monta- 
lembert, ‘ Monks of the West,’ vol. i. p. 426. 

Negotiatrix.—‘ A most elegant young woman 
. . . negotiatrix of the forgeries.”—Miss Mitford in 
‘ Life’ by A. G. L’Estrange, vol. iii. p. 242. 

Oryan-grindress,—“ Get married, even though you , 
wed an Italian organ-grindress.”—Catholic News, 
21 Aug., 1897, p. 6, col. 6. 

Paintress.—Archoloyia, vol. xxxix. p. 40. Cent. | 
May., 1801, vol. ii. p. 897. 

Peasantess.—‘‘ A handsome and strong peasantess | 
was selected to nurse the Prince.”—Eng. trans. of | 
Madame Carette’s ‘My Mistress the Empress of the 
French,’ p. 223. 

Portress.— 

In the court of the fortress 
Beside the pale portress. 
Shelley, ‘ The Fugitives,’ iv. 


Thither he came the portress show’d, 
But there, my liege, made brief abode. 
Scott, ‘ Lord of the Isles,’ v. 8. 

** A humble portress at the gates.”--F. W. Faber, 
*Styrian Lake,’ 241. 

“T walked off, leaving the puzzled portress with 
her mouth wide open.” —Lady Georgiana Fullerton, 
‘Ellen Middleton’ (1844), ed. 1884, p. 83. 

Preacheress. When sweet -voiced preacher- 
esses ask an open-air crowd to embrace religion.” — 
Daily Telegraph, 21 Aug., 1895, p. 5, col. 4 

Preshyteress. —‘*Some of these were presbyter- 
esses.”—John Bale, ‘Actes of Vnchaste Votaries,’ 


| pt. i. fol. 13, ed. 1560. 


Protectriz.—“* The epithet of Paralia, or protectrix 


_ of the seashore, given to the goddess, was thus an 


appropriate one.” — Louis Palma diCesnola, ‘Cyprus: 
its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Temples,’ 1877, p. 52. 

Rectress,—* Mrs. Aikenhead appointed as rectress 
of the convent at Clarenbridge.”—Rev. J. Fahey, 
* Hist. and Antig. of Dioc. of Kilmacduagh,’ p. 419. 

Regeneratress.—* There is only this one cardinal 
point of difference between such vatients and the 
regeneratress of France.”—Miss E. M. Clerke, in 
Dublin Review, Oct., 1894, p. 307. 

Regentess.—* Nominated her to be...... regentess 
of the Empire.”—Sir Fra. Palgrave, * Hist. of Norm. 
and Engl.,’ vol. ii. p. 815. 

Seigneuress.—‘* the seigneuresses, if such a word 
may be used, of the monastic lands.” —English trans., 
Montalembert, ‘ Monks of the West,’ vol. v. p. 300. 

Seatoness.— It has been decided that a woman 
may be chosen for, and exercise the office of, sex- 
toness, and vote in the election of one.”—J. E. 
Vaux, ‘Church Folk-lore,’ 1894, p. 197. 

Sheri, ve ss.—‘‘As hereditary sheriffess of Westmore- 
land, she sat on the bench with the judges at 
assizes.”—R. 8. Ferguson, ‘ Hist. of Westmoreland,’ 

» 

, Speakeress.—“ We have now a House of Ladies as 
well as a House of Lords......the dowager Duchess of 
Richmond is the Speakeress, and Lady Jersey the 
first Clerk of the table.”—Lincoln Herald, 14 Oct., 
1831, p. 3, col. 6. 

Spectatress.—“* I by no means interdict them for 
being spectatresses of the coup d’wil.” —Sporting 
Magazine, 1829, vol. xxiv. N.S. p. 32. 

Subjectess.—“ Men only ought to be called sub- 
jects, and women_ subjectesses.”— Tho. Nugent, 
trans. of ‘ Hist. of Friar Gerund,’ 1772, vol. i. p. 145. 

Suitress.—‘‘ Both suitresses are of some position 
and worldly prospects.”—Daily Telegraph, 1 Dec., 

894, p. 5, col. 4. : 

Superioress.—‘‘ Letters written to superioresses 


religious communities.”—Lady Amabel Kerr, 


‘ Life of Blessed Sebastian Valfré,* }». 230. 
Tutoress.— 
She is scouted and scorn’d, tho’ not many months 
since 


_ She was thought a fit Tut’ress for statesman and 


Prince. 
Sporting Magazine, 1801, vol. xvii. p. 42. 

Vicaress,—* The present superior and the vicaress 
of the community are Poles.”— Tab/et, 25 March, 
1893, p. 460. 

Votress.— The votress insisted that she must 
jump for ‘Annie Sinclair.’ ”—Daily Telegraph, 
Bs Nov., 1894, p. 5, col. 4. 

Waitress.— The Waiters’, Waitresses’, Barmen’s, 
and Domestic Servants’ Protection Union.”—Dai/y 
Telegraph, 29 Jan., 1894, p. 5, col. 4. 
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Wardress.—“ The risoner’'s daughter was brought 
up in the custody of a wardress.”—Ibid., 23 May, 
1896, p. 8, col. 5. 
Witnessess.—“ Tf a man be a witness, a woman 
must necessarily be a witnessess.”—Tho. Nugent, 
trans. of ‘ Hist. of Friar Gerund,’ 1772, vol. i. p. 144. 
Workeress. new wasps thus produced 
are all workers, or rather workeresses.”—P. M 
Duncan, ‘ Transformations of Insects,’ p. 233. 
Writrix.—See Geniusess, 
Epwarp PEAcock. 


ANGEL AND Lonpon as SurRNAMEs.—One 
of your correspondents says (ante, p. 17) he 
has once or twice met with Angell as a 
Christian name, doubtless derived, as in the 
case of John Angell James, author of ‘The 
Anxious Inquirer,’ from a surname. Angel 
as a surname probably belongs to the same 
class as Swan, Bull, Bell, Rose, and perhaps 
Bush, which are no doubt derived from the 
signs of houses of residence. We know that 
the Angel was a common sign for shops and 
inns. Mr. Peacock considers that the crea- 
tion of a surname in quite modern times is 
worthy of note (ante, p. 6). Of this the fore- 
going are probably instances, as I can find no 
trace of them in Tudor times, but 1 may add 
another instance certainly quite recent. In 
a Buckinghamshire village I knew a man 
bearing the name of London. Inquiring 
how he came to be so called, I found that in 
his youth he was the only man in the village 
who had travelled as far as the capital, and 
hence had got the name or nickname of Jack 
Lunnon. This, I need hardly say, was before 
the days of railways. Isaac Taylor. 


“GIVING THE DOR” = BAMBOOZLING OR Hoax- 
1NG.—This phrase is mentioned by Scott in 
‘The Fortunes of Nigel, chap. xviii. In 
Kingsley’s ‘Westwa o!’ chap. ii, it 
seems to be used in the sense of the collo- 
quialism being “one too many for,” or, as 
Mrs. Hardcastle puts it, being “too hard 
for the philosopher.” See ‘She Stoops to, 
Conquer, Act IV. JONATHAN Boucuier. 

[See ‘ H. E. D.’ under ‘ Dor.”] 


_ AporictnaL Frre Ceremontes.—The follow- 
ing extract from the Melbourne Argus of 
24 May is so interesting to folk-lorists and so 
curious in itself that it seems to deserve a 
place in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“There was an interesting discussion at the last 
meeting of the Otago Institute on the fire ceremony 
in Fiji. Drs. Hocken and Colquhoun, of Dunedin, 
have just returned from a trip to the islands, and 
while there they had an opportunity of watching 
the ceremony, which was described by Dr. Hocken. 
The ceremony is now seldom performed, and the 
power, so far as Fiji is concerned, appears to be 
confined to a family resident on Mbenga, an islet 


almost nude and with bare feet, walk quickly and 
unharmed across and among the stones, made white- 
hot, forming the pavement of the cooking oven. An 
attempt was ned to register the heat, but when 
the thermometer had been placed for a few seconds 
about 4ft. or 5ft. above the stones it had to be 
withdrawn, as the solder of the tin covering began 
to melt. The thermometer then registered 282", 
and Dr. Hocken estimates that the range was over 
400°. The fire-walkers, seven or eight in number, 
then approached, and in single file walked leisurely 
across and around the oven. The leader was a 
second or two under half a minute on the stones. 
Then heaps of the soft and succulent leaves of the 
hibiscus were thrown into the oven, causing cloads 
of steam, and upon the leaves and within the steam 
the natives sat or stood. The men were carefully 
examined by the two doctors, both before and after 
the ceremony. The fire had not affected the simple 
articles of dress they wore. The soles of their feet 

were not thick or leathery. The men showed no 
symptoms of distress, and their pulse was unaffected. 

he soles of the feet were not in the least blistered. 

Simple tests made failed to show that there had 

n any special preparation. Both doctors, while 

denying anything miraculous about the experiment, 

expressed themselves unable to form any scientific 

explanation of the matter.” 


ALEX. LEEPER. 
Trinity College, Melbourne. 


Stas in St. MarGarer’s Caurcn- 
YARD.— My old friend the late Mr. Henry 
Poole, for many years the master mason to 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, in 
whose hands was placed nearly the whole of 
the work having to be done to the fabric of 
the Abbey, made many discoveries in its 
vicinity, few of which were of more interest 
than the one which I feel it but right and 
proper to place upon record in the pages of 
N. & Q. This slab of marble is easily seen 
by any one who looks for it, being, in the 
language of my old friend, situated “at the 
intersection of two lines, one being the pro- 
longation of the axis of the parish church, 
the other being the prolongation of the axis 
of the transepts of the Abbey.” This was its 
,0sition some few years ago, since which it 
1as been shifted a few feet further west, as 
it was in the way when the pathways were 
formed, and is now in contact with the stone 
edging which bounds the greensward. Mr. 
Poole records that he had it in his knowledge 
“from boyhood,” and he then goes on to say 
that it was the “only instance of white 
marble among the many hundreds of ordinary 
gravestones which then so closely covered 
the whole surface,” and furthermore that it 
had always been “believed to be a common 
gravestone, having only initial letters.” In 
1881 a determination was arrived at to cover 
up all the gravestones, when a a 
examination of this slab took place, resulting 


lying twenty miles south of Suva. These people, 


in the confirmation of the opinion that it 
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was of “great antiquity,” and also that it 
was of “intense compactness, hardness, and 
durability,” a small piece being chipped off 
and one of its surfaces polished. The date of 
it is said to be confirmed “to the third cen- 
tury of the Christian era by three incised 
letters T II, which are in exact keeping with 
many Roman inscriptions of the conquerors 
of the Britons scattered throughout the 
country.” When temporarily removed to the 
Abbey stoneyard, it was viewed by the public, 
and it is recorded that the opinion generally 
expressed was that it was a “veritable Roman 
relic, a landmark or boundary, the three 
letters signifying ‘Terminus No. 2,’ or some 
such military expression.” It has been sug- 
gested that it may have been buried for many 
centuries and at last brought to light by the 
gravedigger, who, taking it to be an ordinary 
gravestone and nothing more, raised it with- 
out comment quietly to the surface and left 
it there, either in indifference or “ignorance 
as to its claim to great antiquity.” Perhaps 
some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ versed in these 
matters will pay a visit and report impres- 
sions after inspection. I aay record its 
existence. W. E. 
14, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, S.W. 


Newsparers.—The following fact is a use- 
ful illustration of the very slow manner in 
which knowledge spreads. A small farmer 
who lives on Kelsey Car, a district some eight 
or nine miles from here, adjoining the river 
Ancholme, called last summer on a newspaper 
agent in this town and purchased a news- 
paper of the day. He then asked for some 
more. The agent, not clearly understanding 
what he required, said, “Do you want them 
all alike?” “No,” replied the farmer, “T 
want them all of different sorts. You see, I 
don’t get from home ofter than once in two 
or three months ; so when I do come toa town 
I like to buy a good lot of papers, that I may 
see what has been going on since I was last 
abroad.” This reminds me that I was told, 
many years ago, by one of the first settlers in 
Van Diemen’s Land, that in the early days of 
the colony the persons who took English 
newspapers used to receive them in three- 
monthly packages. Epwarp Pracock. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Tae Deviz’s Dam.—Butler in his ‘ Hudi- 
bras’ has the lines :— 

That bore them like the Devil's dam, 

Whose son and husband are the same. 
ey, in anote to his French translation 
of ‘Hudibras,’ says that these lines allude 
to Sin and Death in Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 

third part of ‘ Hudibras,’ in which the 


lines en was published after ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ though the first and second parts 
appeared before Milton’s m. But Death 
is not the Devil ; and Shakspeare mentioned 
the Devil’s dam in his plays before Milton 
was born. Without doubt Shakspeare and 
Butler referred to Lilith, whose double con- 
nexion with Asmodeiis was exactly that 
which Butler mentions. Butler’s lines con- 
firm what I have remarked before in 
‘N. & Q.,.’ namely, that Shakspeare, in his 
expression of “the Devil and his dam,” 
referred to Asmodeiis and Lilith. Asmodeis 
is the same as Samaél. E. YARDLEY. 

[See 8" S. iv. 442; v. 442; vi. 44, 284; vii. 208; 
viii. 25.] 

BooKsELLEr’s Stock, SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
turY.—The following extract from wills and 
inventories at York, found among the MSS. of 
the late Canon Raine, is interesting as showing 
the stock of a thriving bookseller, bookbinder, 
and stationer in the metropolitan city at the 
beginning of the Civil War. Mark Foster, 
the tradesman whose goods are appraised in 
this document, had his shop under shadow of 
the Minster, and is named in Davies's 
‘Memoir of the York Press,’ p. 56, as the 
publisher of a political broadside (B.M. 
190/G 13, No. 45) printed by Stephen Bulkley, 
the Royalist printer there, in 1642, just a 
month before the two Houses, by special 
resolution, forbade the printing, publishing, 
or uttering any book or = reflecting 
upon the proceedings of Parliament. 

**1644, May 2. Inventory. Marke Foster, of Yorke, 
stationer, ‘praised by Fr. Mawburne and Raiph 
Brocklebancke, stationers, Wm. Calvert and Wm. 
Davy, pinners :— 

**} parcell of course pastboards, 8. ; j old mapp, 
ls. ; } litle payre of playinge tables with men, 3s. 

“To printed bookes in folio and nine paper bookes 
in folio, 3/. All the bookes on the second foreshelfe in 
quarto, 3/. ; third foreshelfe in octavo, 2/. ; fowerth 
oreshelfe in octavo, 2/. ; fifte foreshelfe in octavo, 
2/.; all the bookes on the five short end shelves 
next the Minster doore, 6/. 10s.; all the other 
bound bookes on 12 shorte shelves att the lowe end 
of the shop, being all old ones, 2/. All the other 
stitched bookes and printed papers in the shopp, 
1/. 10s. ; 3 reames of wiibonenen, WV. Ix. ; all the other 
wast papers and some old mapps in the shopp and 
imperfect bookes, 6s. 8d. ; 2 pounds of softe wax, 
2s. The stooles in the shopp, 2s. ; 2 cuttinge presses 
with knife stone and old tubb, 1/.; 2 sowin 
presses, 3s, 4/.; all the other boards about the 


shopp, 2s. 6d. ; of weigh scales with other 


implements, 2s. 6/. Dec. 22, 1644. Administration 
granted to Thos. Bambrough of York, yeoman. 
Ricup. WELForD. 


B. R. Haypon, tHe Parnrer.—Where did 
Haydon the painter die? Mr. Wheatley 
‘London Past and Present’) says at No. 4, 

urwood Place, Edgware Road. Mr. Wil- 
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mot Harrison (‘Memorable London Houses,’ 


pp. 148-9) says :— 

_““At the corner of Burwood Place on the west 
side, numbered 12 (formerly 4), Burwood Place, is the 
house memorable as the scene of the tragic death of 


B. R. Haydon......His —— room was on the | 


tirst floor, with the window facing the street. The 
entrance at the corner is an alteration of recent 
years.” 

Mr. Harrison gives an illustration of the 
house at the north-east corner of Burwood 


Place, now called No. 125, Edgware Road, as | 


having been Haydon’s residence. 

No. 12, Burwood Place was altered in 1868 
to No. 125, Edgware Road, but, with this 
exception, the numbering of the houses in 
Burwood Place has not been changed. No. 4, 
Burwood Place is on the north-west side of 
the street, anil it is improbable that this was 
Haydon’s house, as if his painting room fronted 
on the street, as it appears it did, it would 
have had no north light, which is indispens- 
able to a painter ; and the house is described 
in the report of the inquest in the 7'/mes of 
25 June, 1846, as being “three doors from 
the ‘Norfolk Arms’” public-house, which is 
on the opposite side of the street. I think the 
house must have been on the south-east side 
of Burwood Place; but the house at the 
corner of Edgware Road doves not exactly 
correspond with the description given in the 
report of the inquest, as it is only two doors 
from the “ Norfolk Arms” inetendl of three. 

Joun Hess, 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private mterest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“ HORSE-CHESTNUT.” (See 3S. x. 452, 523 ; 
xi. 45, 67, 123, 241; 4% S$. i. 208; iv. 40.)—In 


a notice in the Quarterly Review (xix. 49) | 


of Evelyn’s ‘Memoirs’ (ed. Bray), Southey 
quotes from Evelyn the statement that the 
horse-chestnut is “so called for the cure of 
horses broken-winded, and other cattle of 
coughs.” Can one of your readers supply the 
reference for the ‘Historical English Dic- 
tionary’? Rost. J. WHITWELL. 
70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


Capt. ArTHUR ParLurr.—Can any reader 
send me particulars of the naval career of 
Capt. Arthur Phillip (afterwards Governor of 
New South Wales) in the Portuguese service, 
and also of his share in the taking of Havana 


in 1762? No doubt there is some record of | 


both matters, though our own Admiralty 
Oftice knows nothing of Phillip (practically) 
beyond his services as the first Governor of 
| Botany Bay. INQUIRER. 


“Tarr.”—The following occurs in some 
extracts from a terrier of glebe and parson- 
‘age of Stopham, ann. 1635, printed in the 
| ‘Sussex Archeological Collections,’ vol. xxvii. 
p. 66 :— 

** Also there is a Tarr or little Island belonging to 
the said Parsonage and Glebe, called ‘ the Parson’s 
Tarr,’ lying a little below Stopham_bridge...... unto 
which Tarr there was anciently a Ware belonging.” 

Is this a Sussex expression ? 

A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 


CHARTER RELATING TO St. Peter's, Wotr- 
VERHAMPTON.--I shall be glad to be furnished 
with an explanation of the following extracts 
from a charter relating to our old collegiate 
church of St. Peter, Wolverhampton (formerly 
dedicated to St. Mary). The date assigned 
for the charter is one of the closing years 
of the tenth century. Sigeric, who signed 
the charter, was made Archbishop of Canter- 
bury 990, died 994. Among the other signa- 
tories are Eadwulf, Archbishop of York, 993 ; 
Godwin, Bishop of Rochester, 995; an 
lfric, Bishop of “ Confensis.” 

**Regnante Domino nostro Jhesu Christo anno a 
yassione ejusdem Domini et Salvatoris nostri Jhesu 
‘hristi pccecexcvi. indictione septima.” 

**Scriptum per Calamum et atramentum et manum 
notarii et scriniarii Ethelredi regis Anglorum in 
mense Octobris in Dominico die xvii. Kal., luna xxij. 
indictione vij.” 

“Ego Ethelredus gratia Dei rex Anglorum et 
patricius Northanhumbrorum consentiens signo 
sancte crucis subscripsi in Olimpiade iii. regni 
mei. 

Here are various dates, viz., 996, the ninth 
not the seventh indiction. “17 Kal. Octob.,” 
| de, 16 October on the Sunday. “ Third Olym- 
'piad of Ethelred’s reign”: this was in 990. 
“Seventh indiction”: 994 was the seventh 
indiction, but this year 16 October fell on 
Tuesday, and on Friday in 996, so that 
neither of these years is correct. Can any 
one explain the expression “luna xxij.” or 
twenty-second moon? 

G. Brapyey MrrcHeLt. 


| Wolverhampton. 


BurtaL-Grounp or St. CLEMENT 
Danes.—Is anything known of the former 
churchyard and burying-ground of St. 
Clement Danes, Strand ? The tombstones 
have almost disappeared from the churchyard 
as now pont moe ; the few which remain, 
utilized as paving stones, have inscriptions 
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which are almost illegible, as I noticed during 
the late reparations, and most of these seem 
to have been laid with the inscribed faces 
downwards. King’s College Hospital is said 
to occupy the site of the old burial-ground. 
At what date was that burial- ground con- 
secrated; and when was the churchyard 
abandoned for further interments? Was a 
record or plan kept of the graves in either 
churchyard or burial-ground before modern- 
izing? Are the registers of the church likely 
to be published? Would these not be some of 
the most interesting of London registers? 
SIGMA. 


RAVENSWorTH.—Can any of your readers 
give me information as to origin and meaning 
of the above? It isa place which has given 
its name to an earldom in the north of Eng- 


land. 


Anprt.—How can records of death and 
burial-places be found of Marie Louise André, 
who died at Bath 22 Feb., 1813, and of her 
daughters Mary Hannah, Anne Marguerite, 
and Louisa Catharine? They died about 1830, 
1835, and 1845. M. 8. 


Has anything 
like a complete list of the stocks, pillories, 
ibbets, ducking-stools, and other obsolete 
instruments of punishment ever been pub- 
lished?) Numerous references to these occur 
throughout the pages of ‘ N. & Q.,’ in various 
topographical works, and elsewhere. No 
attempt, however, seems to have been made 
to compile an accurate list of places where 
these still survive. W. B. Gerisu. 
Hoddesdon, Herts. 


MuGGERHANGER.—Can any one give the 
derivation of the name of the Bedfordshire 
village now generally spelt Muggerhanger? 
It does not appear to be mentioned in Domes- 
day. In only times it was spelt Moger- 
hanger, Mogranger, and Moggenhanger. 


ScaRMENTADO.—Who is this, referred to 
in one of Lord Byron’s letters! Apparently 
a character in fiction or satire. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Oration BY Dr. Crokr.—Dr. 
Richard Croke, of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, the first Public Orator in the Uni- 
versity and (as it is thought) the first or 
second Professor of Greek, preceptor in Greek 
to King Henry VIIL., made, in or about July, 
1518, a famous oration in favour of Greek 
learning, in which he highly praised Erasmus. 
Will any one of the correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ 

ish me with a quotation from this ora- 


tion, showing the words in which Erasmus 
is praised? I have consulted the ‘ Athen 
Cantabrigienses’ and Mr. Thompson Cooper’s 
excellent ‘ Biograph. Dict.’ (ed. one volume). 
S. ARNOTT, 
Ealing. 


BrimpsFIELD: Sype.—Can any one give 
me any information about the monastery 
once at Brimpsfield, or Brympesfield, near 
Gloucester? Also, respecting the church 
at Syde, near Cirencester! Is there any 
tradition connected with its beautiful heart- 
shaped door handle ? Miss CLEVELAND. 

Bedford, 


THe ALTAMAHA.—There ypose, be 
no doubt that in the lines in ‘The Deserted 
Village,’ 
—— To distant climes, a dreary scene, 
Where half the convex world intrudes between, 
Through torrid tracts with fainting steps they go 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe— 
Goldsmith is alluding to the river Altamah 
in Georgia, the colonization of which hac 
taken place not long before. But his ex- 
ressions are not very accurate. So far from 
ing torrid in the strict sense of the word, 
the latitude of the mouth of the Altamaha 
is more than 31°; no part, indeed, of the 
present United States is located within the 
tropics. But, besides this, although there are 
certainly rattlesnakes and, | believe, scorpions 
of a certain species in Georgia, there are no 
tigers there to “wait their hapless prey,” 
which the poet reckons amongst the horrors 
of the region where some of the inhabitants 
of Auburn have gone. What are the origin 
and meaning of the word Altamaha ? 
W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Mrs. Grisps.—Wanted the burial-place of 
Mrs. Gibbs (otherwise Colman), maiden 
name Logan, who is supposed to have died 
at Brighton between 1844 and 1847. She 
made her début, 18 June, 1783, at the Hay- 
market. Will any reader kindly inform ? 

DRAMATICUS, 

‘THe LEGEND oF THE SprpER.’—Can any 
one give any account of a tradition of ‘The 
Legend of the Spider,’ as there is said to be 
one! Ihave been reading Mr. Bertram Mit- 
ford’s book ‘ The Sign of the Spider.’ 

S. F. G. 


Antique Cor.—Will some reader kindly 
inform me of the value and mintage of a 
silver coin that I possess, about the size of 
an old crown piece? Upon the right side is 
a head in medallion looking to the left ; around 
the edge of the border in Roman capitals, 
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LUD. XVI.D.G.FR.ET.NAV.REX. On the 
sinister side, three fleurs-de-lis, surmounted 
by a crown bearing a cross. Between two 
sprays or branches round the edge in 

oman capitals, SIT. NOMEN DOMINI. M. BENE- 
DICTEN . [sic] 1786, In good 

. C. Porter. 

14, Livingstone Road, Hove. 


Frencn CarpinaLt.—Can you inform me 
what Frenchman obtained a cardinal’s hat 
at eighteen years of age ? J. GIFFARD, 

Cowley Rectory, Cheltenham. 


“PAYING THROUGH THE NosE.”—Will any 
reader be good enough to explain the origin 


of the phrase “Paying through the nose” ?| 


| have referred to the ‘Slang Dictionary’ 


Beplics, 
‘BUONDELMONTYS BRIDE.’ 
(9 i. 489.) 

Tue picture alluded to may have been an 
intended illustration of one tragic result of 
the famous Buondelmonti affair in Florence 
in 1215, when Guido Orlandi was Podesta. 
To be brief, a young Buondelmonti had 
promised himself in marriage to a daughter 
of the house of Amidei. As he was passing 
one day by the house of a lady of the 
Donati family, Lapaccia by name, the 
latter blamed him for affiancing himself to 
a damsel quite unworthy of him, at the 
same time declaring to him that she had 


ublished by Chatto & Windus, 1874, also! been reserving for him her own daughter 
rewer'’s ‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ | Ciulla, who was one of the most beautiful 
new edition, but imagine the explanation | young ladies in all Florence. Beholding the 
incomplete. J. F. Buackmore. atter, Buondelmonti—* per subsidio diavoli,” 
[See I* S. i. 335, 421; ii. 348; 5S. vi. 134.) ‘says Villani (v. 38)—became instantly en- 

| chanted, and before he quitted the mansion 


Picot or Piccorr.—-Picot is a very old | 


English personal name, at least as old as 
Domesday Book. I presume the surname 
Piggott—very old in Herts and Beds, because 
it is common to landed and unlanded families 
—is the same name. Can it be connected 
with the Italian Christian name Pico? 
T. Wiison. 
Harpenden. 


Scorr Brocrapuy.—I have a small volume 
of 374 pp.entitled “Life | of | Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart., | with | Notices of his Works, | &e. | 
by G. M‘Donald, Esq. | London : | Published | 
by Jones and Co. | 1838.” It contains a por- | 
trait of the author of ‘Waverley.’ From its | 
general appearance I should imagine it to be | 
a cheap production. But who was the author, | 
G. M‘Donald ? Until I saw this ‘Life’ I had 
never heard of it or its author. 

C. P. Hare. 


THomas Keryes.—The name Keyes occurs 
in various Berks marriage registers. Who 
was Thomas Keyes, husband of Lady Mary 
Grey? Where and when did he die? 

E. E. Tuoyrts. | 

PorM ON THE Horsk-cHEstNuT.—Will any | 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly tell me who is the 
author of the humorous poem (often used as 
a comic recitation) beginning, 

An Eton stripling training for the law, 
A dunce at syntax, but a dab at taw, 
and proceeding to demonstrate that a horse- 
chestnut is a chestnut horse? Where and 
when was it originally published ? 
J. A. H. Murray. 


Oxford. 


laced a ring upon her fatal finger. The 

insfolk of the jilted maiden of the Amidei, 
soon learning of the shame done them, coun- 
selled together how they might be revenged 
upon Buondelmonti ; and this is how it came 
to pass. On Easter morning a number of 
them contrived to surprise him, mantled in 
white and riding upon a white horse, as he was 
returning from the house of the Bardi; and 
presently, while he was approaching the foot 
of the Ponte Vecchio, “ precisely where stood 
the statue of Mars,” they made a rush for 
him. Although he defended himself as best 
he could, Schiatta degli Uberti dragged him 
from his horse, while two of the Amidei did 
him to death with their daggers. In addition, 
Villani says that Oderigo Fifanti (surely a 
superfluity !) opened the victim’s veins. “And 
this death of Messer Buondelmonti was the 
origin of the woeful Guelf and Ghibelline 
factions in Florence.” Perhaps he should 
have said rather that it was the spark which 
determined the conflagration. In any case, 
the quarrel of Pontiff and Emperor was of 
older date, and it would seem, therefore, that 
a local social outbreak was easily made to 
square with a political and general one, and 
bring it to a disastrous culmination. 

Sr. Crarr BADDELEY. 


Buondelmonti was a Florentine, betrothed 
to one of the Amidei. He broke his engage- 
ment in order to marry a beautiful girl of the 
Donati family, and was murdered in revenge 
by the family of his first choice at the foot of 
the Ponte Vecchio in 1215. It was this family 
feud which gave rise to the factions of the 
Neri and Bianchi. Rogers tells the story in 
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his ‘Italy,’ and Dante alludes to it in the 
sixteenth canto of the ‘ Paradiso. Hapat. 


TELESCOPE AT SLOUGH (9% §. ii. 8).— When, 
after remaining for nearly fifty years in a 
serviceable condition, Sir William Herschel’s 
forty-foot telescope was finally dismantled 
in 1840, the massive four-foot speculum 
and the long sheet-iron tube of the instru- 
ment were preserved. The mirror and a 
portion of the great tube which carried it 
are still in the possession of some members of 
Sir John Herschel’s family, who reside in the 
house at Slough occupied by Sir William, 
and in the garden of which the telescope 
formerly stood in its entirety. 

A. 8. Herscne. 

Observatory House, Slough. 


The forty-foot telescope was dismounted 
and taken down by Sir John Herschel about 
the end of 1839, and all the family got inside 
the tube on New Year’s Eve, 1840, and sang a 
song which he had composed for the occasion, 
beginning “In the old telescope’s tube we 
sit.” It has since fallen into decay; but the 
speculum is, I believe, still in the possession 

Prof. A. 8. Herschel at Slough. 

W. T. Lywy. 


Blackheath. 


Coronation PLatTe (9 §. i. 447).—The right 
of claiming the plate used at the coronation 
is very ancient. In Bohun’s ‘ Privilegia Lon- 
dini,’ 1723, there is a petition to Edward I). 
by the then (1326) Lord Mayor, Richard 
Betayne, showing that he performed the 
oftice of butler at his Majesty’s coronation 
with 360 valets, all clothed in the same livery, 
and each bearing in his hand a white silver 
cup, “as other maiors of London, time out of 
mind, used to do at the coronation of the 
kings your predecessors.” The fee appendant 
to the service was a gold cup with a cover 
and a ewer of gold enamelled. 

In ‘London and the Kingdom,’ published 
by the Corporation, it is stated that in No- 
vember, 1429, the City made their usual 
claim to attend the coronation of Henry VI. 
William Estfeld, the Mayor at that time, 
attended, and received as his fee the gold cup 
used at the ceremony. This cup remained in 
his possession until his death, and by his will, 
dated 15 March, 1445 (‘Calendar of Wills’), 
he evidently considered it to be his own pro- 
perty, for he bequeathed it to his grandson, 
John Bohun. 

On the coronation of Richard IIL, in July, 
1483, the City again claimed their right, when 
Hugh Bryce, the Mayor, received as his fee 
the gold cup used by his Majesty, which was 
claimed by the Common Connell as the fol- 


Portrait or Henrietta, Lapy WENTWORTH | lowing extract from ‘ London and the King- 
g S. i, 347, 475; ii. 12)—I have to plead | dom,’ under the date of 13 July, 1486, will 


apsus calamei in my communication at the 
last reference, where I represented Anne, 
Countess of Strafford, as sole daughter of Sir 
Henry Johnson by Martha, Baroness Went- 
worth, his second wife. The baroness had 
no child, and Sir Henry’s daughter was by 
his first wife, Anne Smithson, of whic 
family are the Dukes of Northumberland, 
although, as of Percy descent, they bear the 
famous name so long associated with their 
historic title. W. L. Rurroy. 

27, Elgin Avenue, W. 


In compliance with Mr. Rurron’s sug- 
gestion, the following is a short description 
of the portrait in my possession. I shall be 
eee to send him a photograph of it should 

e wish. Seen to below the waist in a standing 

ition, left arm resting on object concealed 

y her mantle, which she wears over an olive- 

nm gown, open at neck and shoulders. 

e face and blue eyes toward the spectator, 
but face turned slightly to right ; right arm 

ging down ; pretty face, florid complexion, 
hair brown and raised above forehead, large 
curl over left breast; no rings or other 
ornaments. Humpurey Woop. 

Chatham, 


i 


show :— 

“It is agreed this day by the Court that whereas 
Hugh Bryce, Mair of this Citie, hathe in his kepyng 
a coppe of gold, garnished with perle and precious 


| stone, of the gifte of Richard, late in dede, and not 


of right, Kyng of England, which gifte was to those 
of the Cominaltie of the said Citie, and if the saide 
cuppe be stolen or taken away by thevys out of his 
sossession, or elles by the casualtie of fire hereafter 
it shall hapne the same cuppe to be brent or lost, 
that the same Hugh Bryce hereafter shall not be 
hurt or impeched therefore.” 

In the account of the coronation of King 
George IV., on 19 July, 1821, given in Allen’s 
‘History and Antiquities of London,’ 1828, | 
find the oftice of Chief Butler of England was 
executed by the Duke of Norfolk, as Earl of 
Arundel and lord of the manor of Ken- 
ninghall, who received a gold basin and ewer 
as his fee. Queen Victoria was crowned on 
28 June, 1838, but there was no banquet in 
Westminster Hall, with its accompanying 
feudal services. When the City Jost their 
claim to act as chief butler I have not ascer- 
tained. EvERARD HoME CoLEMAN, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


SreceE or Srena (9"" S. i. 168, 369).—In addi- 
tion to Mr. W. B. Durrietp’s reply to the 
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query of F. B. on this subject, the latter may 
care to know that the precise date upon 
which the Signora Forteguerra (doubtless 
the wife of Niccodemo), Signora Piccolomini,* 
and Signora Livia Fausta, and their three 
thousand Sienese women worked so valiantly 
atthe fortificationsof theirtown was 10 August, 
1554. According to Ascanio Centorio, this 
veritable feminine army had organized itself 
as far back as January, 1553. Niccodemo 
himself had been brought in badly wounded 
the day before. In the following January 
however, we find him on his feet again, anc 
appointed “ Commissario della Republica ” in 
ace of Giulio Cacciaguerra, deceased. The 
Marchese di Marignano must have been 
forcibly reminded, one would think, of the 
similar work performed on the fortifications 
of Musso on the Lake of Como, twenty 
years before, by his own two sisters, Clarina 
Altemps and Margherita Borromeo (after- 
wards mother of San Carlo). 
Sr. BappELey. 
A Bett with a Srory (9 §. i. 406).— 
Copper is always the larger constituent in 
bell-metal, which is thus defined by Dr. 
Murray : “An alloy of copper and tin, the 
tin being in larger proportion than in 
ordinary bronze.” Sir H Davy is cited (1812): 
“Copper alloyed with from one - twelfth to 
one-fifth of tin forms the different species of 
bronze and bell-metal.” According to Dr. 
Raven (‘Church Bells of Suffolk,’ p. 64) there 
are barely a hundred bells from the medieval 
Bury foundry now in existence, chiefly in 
Suffolk and Norfolk. We may hope that 
the find chronicled by Cot. Mater will be 
scientifically examined and taken care of. 
C. DEEpes. 
GENTLEMAN Porter (8 §S. xii. 187, 237, 
337, 438, 478 ; 9" S. i. 33, 50, 450).—Mr. W. L. 
Rutron, at the last reference, quotes the 
following couplet as Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu’s, in the ‘Town Eclogues’ :—- 
At the Groom-Porter’s battered bullies play ; 
Some Dukes at Mary-bone bowl time away. 
I have not the ‘Town Eclogues’ at hand, nor 
do I remember ever coming across them in 
the course of my reading ; but is not ‘The 
Basset-Table,’ in which this couplet occurs. 
by Pope? In Pope’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ edi 
by the Rev. H. F. Cary, edition 1863, the 
m is given without any intimation that 
it is other than Pope’s; and in Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti’s edition of Pope, published by 


* Wife of Pomponio Piccolomini, captain of 
mounted arquebusiers, presently killed, 5 Sep- 
tember, 


Moxon, there is the following prefatory note 
by Warburton to ‘ The Basset-Table’:— 

“Only this of all the town eclogues was Mr. 
Pope’s ; and is here printed from a copy corrected 
by his own hand. The humour of it consists in 
this, that the one is in love with the game, and the 
other with the sharper.” 

In this poem “tea” is rhymed both as 
“tea” and “tay.” See Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
charming poetic sketch ‘A Gentlewoman of 
the Old School.’ JONATHAN BovucuIER. 

Ropley, Hampshire. 

(The lines are by Pope.] 


I have referred to ‘The Alchemist’ (edition 
1612, Brit. Mus. 644 b. 56), and found the 
reference as I gave it, viz, “Act III. 
scene iv.” I think, therefore, that you will 
find the foot-note correction incorrect, and 
that Act IIT. has five scenes. 

Wm. L. Rurron. 

In Gifford’s ‘ Jonson,’ edition 1816, to which we 
referred, not having the early edition at hand, 
Act ILL. has but two scenes. } 


Herap’s Visitation (9 i. 387).—In 
answer to Mr. Scatrercoop’s inquiry, Mr. 
Walter C. Metcalfe edited the ‘ Visitation of 
Northamptonshire,’ and it was published, with 
a plate of Northampton seals, by Mitchell & 
Hughes, I believe. He also produced ‘A Book 
of Knights Banneret, Knights of the Bath, 
and Knights Bachelor, from Henry VI. to 
28 Elizabeth, and also a List of Knights made 
in Ireland.’ Both books are getting scarce, 
and the ‘ Visitation of Rutland,’ published by 
the Harleian Society, has been for years out 
of print through the effects of a fire. — 


New VARIETIES OF CATTLE AND SHEE? FOR 
Parks (9 §. i. 468).—Indian humped cattle 
are kept in the park at Wentworth Wood- 
house, Yorkshire, and so are Wallachian 
sheep with four horns. What with these and 
red deer and fallow deer, the population of 
that great park is undeniably varied. General 
Pitt-Rivers keeps the small St. Kilda sheep in 
his park at Rushmere, on the Dorset and 
Wilts border. H. J. Move. 


Dorchester. 


At Strathfieldsaye there are (or were) 
llamas. A good story is told of the Duke of 
Wellington, that years ago the first llamas 
brought there were shorn, and a waistcoat 
made for the duke ; but a late frost set in, and 
they had to make flannel waistcoats for the 
llamas instead of their own wool. ene 


“To DIE STILLBORN” (9 §. i. 285).— This 
phrase is more common than many would 
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suppose it to be, and I hear it now and again 
in connexion with still-births. “It was dead 
stillborn,” and “ It died stillborn,” I heard not 
long ago in connexion with a police case. It 
is nonsense, to be sure, but none the less a 
form of expression to which many besides the 
less educated cling. It means death in the 
act of being born. THos, RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


BROTHERS BEARING THE SAME CHRISTIAN 
Name (9"" §. i. 446).—I do not think that the 

ractice of giving two brothers the same 
Phristian name was very uncommon in by- 
past times. I have come across many 
examples of it, but, I am sorry to say, have 
noted but few of them. 

It is stated in the ‘ Monasticon’ that 
“Ralph de Tony the younger, the grandson of | 

er de Tony, the Conqueror’s standard-bearer, 

two wives, Alice and Margaret, by each of 
whom he had a son named Roger.”—Vol. iv. p. 299. 
One of these sons—but which, it seems, is 
not certainly known—was the founder of a 
nunnery at Flamstead, in Hertfordshire. 

The will of Thomas Malory, of Papworth, in | 
Huntingdonshire, dated in 1469, em some | 
have surmised to have been the same person 
as he who wrote of the death of Arthur, men- 
tions John, his son and heir, and “John filius 
meus junior” (Atheneum, 11 Sept., 1897, 

. 354). 
’ John Leland, the antiquary, who died in 
1552, had a brother known as John Leland, | 
senior (* Dict. National Biography,’-su nom.). | 

John Walgrave the elder, of Helpringham, | 
Lincolnshire, who made his will in 1542, | 
made certain bequests to “John my sone the | 
eld.” and to “John my sone ye young.” | 

Thomas Reade, of Calcott, in Huntingdon- | 
shire, whose will was executed in 1595, men- 
tions “my daughter Katheryn the younger,” 
and “my eldest daughter Katheryne,” who 
had become the wife of Henry Brownyng. 

Sir George Manners, a member of the ducal 
family of Rutland, who died in 1623, had a 
younger brother of the same name (/ro- | 
ceedings of Society of Antiquaries, 11 June, | 
1874, 247). 

Unless there be some misprint or other 
mistake, the late Rev. George Oliver fur- 
nishes us with what may be regarded as a 
recent instance, as he makes a record of 
Charles Waterton, 8.J., who was a younger 
brother of Charles Waterton, of Walton Hall, 

8q. This second Charles is stated to have 
died at ens in 1852 (‘Collections illus- 
trative of History of Catholic Religion in 
Cornwall,’ &c., p. 433). 

The following further references may be 
worth giving. I am sorry to say that I ines 


not the volumes at hand for consulta- 
tion: Meadows Cowper, ‘Holy Cross, Can- 
terbury,’ p. 12; Cruise, ‘Thomas a Kempis,’ 
pp: 194, 200 ; Gillow, ‘ Bibliographical Dict. 
of English Catholics,’ vol. iii. p. 328. 

Though not directly relating to the subject, 
as these were not Christian names, it may be 
well to note that Herod the Great had two 
sons called Philip, two Phasael, and two 
Herod (Fouard, ‘ The Christ, the Son of God,’ 
English translation, i. 385). 

I have often been asked why Christian 
names have been duplicated in this fashion, 
but have not hitherto been able to give a 
satisfactory answer. It has been suggested 
by others that in former times it was cus- 
tomary to give the babe the name of its god- 
father. If this were so—which has not, so far 
as I know, been demonstrated —it fully 
accounts for the occurrence of the same 
Christian name more than once among the 


| children of the same parents. 


EpWARD PEACOCK. 


An almost exact parallel to the instances 
uoted is to be found in the ‘Placitorum 
Abbreviatio,’ p. 214. It is there recorded that 
in A.D. 1288 Johannes de Bosco (=de Bois 
=de Boys), son of Johannes de Bosco and 
Eduse de Crull, surrendered all his father’s 
lands in county Lincoln to his half-brother 
Johannes de Bosco, son of Johannes de Bosco 
and Juliana Gunnesse. The father of the 
two Johns above mentioned was doubtless 
the Sire John du Boys of the Counte Nichole 
(=county of Lincoln) whose name and arms 
are recorded in the Roll of the Bannerets of 
England compiled in the early part of the 
reign of Edward I. (cirea A.D. 1280); see 
i 410 et seg. of vol. xxi. of Parliamentary 
Vrits in the British Museum. His father, 
again, was almost certainly the Johannes de 
Bosco, of Coningsby, county Lincoln, to 
whom, in A.D. 1253, was granted free warren 
in that manor (see ‘Calendarium Rotulorum 
Cartarum,’ p. 81), and hence doubtless arose 
his wish to Sostaw on each of his sons, by his 
two wives, the same patronymic. 

The name John was a favourite name in 
this family, and the ligree-hunter often, 
therefore, finds himself at fault. A double 
scent like the above, however, when dis- 
covered, sometimes solves the difficulty. 

Henry 8. Boys. 

Hullbrook, Guildford. 


This was very common, although an out- 
of-the-way subject. The most noticeable case 
I have met with was in the Paston family. 
John Paston, the letter - writer, who died 
1466, had two sons of the same name: ]. Sir 
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John, died 1479/80 ; 2. Sir John the junior, 
who survived till 1503, A. H. 


In ‘Parish Registers,’ by Chester Waters, 
a most valuable little book for reference, this 
custom is alluded to, E. E. Tuoyrs, 


Some Arrican NAMes MIsPRo- 
NOUNCED (9 §S, i. 466).—It would be easy to 
add to Mr. Prarr’s list. Sir Robert Napier, 
when raised to the peerage as Lord Napier 
of Magdala, went so far as to lengthen the 
penultimate on his card. The correct pro- 
nunciation is Magdala, as I can assert on the 
strength of nearly two years’ enforced re- 
sidence in the place, and not Magdala, as 
Lord Napier wrote it. Kassala, in the 
Sadan, is often mispronounced. 
The word is a dactyl, and the stress should be 
laid on the first syllable. I spent some days 
in the town in the autumn of 1865. 

Sahara is rather a glaring case, because, 
correctly speaking, the word is a dissyllable, 
and should be written Sahra. We first of all 
misspell the word, and then mispronounce it. 
About Kumassi I do not feel quite sure. One 
of my sons served with his regiment in the 
last Ashanti expedition, and spent some 
weeks at Kumassi. On hisreturn I noticed that 
he pronounced it in the usual way, with the 
accent on the penultimate. He also strongly 
reprobated the common pronunciation of 
Ashantee, with the stress on the final syllable, 
and said that it was properly Ashanti. My 
son does not, however, profess to be a philo- 
logist, and merely gave the sounds as he 
heard them from the natives. 

I have not Sir Richard Burton’s works at 
hand, and cannot refer to his remarks on the 
word Swahili. He doubtless gave the correct 
derivation from Sahil, the Arabic word for 
coast or shore. The regular plural of this is 
Suwahil, and the hybrid native of the East 
African coast is called by the Arabs Suwahili, 
or longshoreman. An Arab would accent this 
word on the antepenultimate, but it is a 
peculiarity of the East African that he throws 
the accent on Arabic words as far forward as 
he can. He pronounces, for instance, ‘askaré, 
a soldier, as askari; khabr, news, as habdari. 
Mr. Ptart will find many instances of this 
tendency in any Swahili grammar, but I have 
given these two examples because they illus- 
trate another peculiarity of the East African 
—his aversion to gutturals. Similarly, he 
calls himself a Swahili, and his language 
Kiswahili. 

I may take this opportunity of saying that 
I was sorry to see the terms in which, in a 
former note (9 §. i. 261), Mr. PLatt spoke of 
Bishop Steere’s works on Swahili grammar. 


I was intimately acquainted with Dr. Steere, 
in whom earnest piety and profound learning 
were united to a geniality of disposition that 
rendered him a favourite in every circle 
which he entered. His books on the lan- 
am and folk-lore of the East Coast have at 
east the merit that attaches to the work of a 
pioneer. It was at the request of Dr. Steere 
that on Christmas Day, 1873, I was privileged 
to lay the first stone of the cathedral of 
Zanzibar on the site of the old slave market ; 
and which I have recently seen 
prove to what an extent the progress of the 
sacred edifice has answered to theexpectations 
of the self-denying man to whose exertions 
the foundation was principally due. I ven- 
ture to assert that without the assistance 
afforded by Dr. Steere’s grammatical works 
on the Swahili, Yao or Makua, and other 
languages, missionary enterprise on the East 
Coast would have encountered many more 
difticulties than has fortunately been the case. 
W. F. Prmeaux. 
45, Pall Mall, 8. W. 


St. Sytu (8 S. xii. 483; 9% S. i. 16, 94, 
238).—St. Eadburgh, sister of St. Osyth, and 
daughter of Frithewald, King of Surrey. 
Redwald was King of East Anglia, and 
died 599, while St. Osyth was married quite 
young to Sigehere of Essex, 654. Frithewald 
ave Aylesbury to Eadburgh and her sister 
Eadgyth She had Bicester Priory dedicated 
to her. 

St. Eadburghs are, I suspect, more in 
number even than Mr. SEyMourR gives, as the 
aunt of this St. Eadburgh is said to have been 
head of the religious house at what is now 
Edlesborough, where two of her nieces, St. 
Osyth and St. Eadburgh, were educated. 
calls the place Ellesburrowe. Elles- 
borough and Eilechevenah are within a 
dozen miles of each other. This aunt, I 
fancy, must have been aunt by marriage, 
and not a daughter of the old pagan Penda. 

Was Eadburgh, daughter of Offa, a saint? 
She was wife of Brihtric, King of Wessex, 
who must have died about 800. Broadway, 
near Pershore, might have been dedicated to 
this lady. 

The St. Eadburgh, daughter of Centwine, 
I did not know of, unless she was the same 
as Heaburga, or, as usually called, Bugga. 
This lady’s mother, Abbess Eangith, may 
have been widow of Centwine ; but it is not 
a safe conclusion, says Bishop Stubbs. 

Then Eadburgh, daughter of Eadweard 
the Elder, who chose the religious life at 
the age of three. She died in 960 as nun of 
Winton, and was there buried. The story of 
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the translation of the body to Pershore seems 
hardly supported. Her brother thelstan 
gave her Drocenesford in 939, then “sancto 
velamine consignate.” Ebrington, Bicester, 
Broadway, Yardley, and Leigh are all dedi- 
cated to some St, Kadburgh, 

There was an Eadburgh, daughter of King 
Ealdwulf of East Anglia. As she was abbess 
of Repton, she was probably called saint. 

Eadburgh, wife of King Wulfhere of 
Mercia, who died 735, second abbess of 
Gloucester, might have been the “ principal ” 
of Edlesborough, the aunt who brought up 
the first St. Eadburgh., W. 

Aston Clinton, 


THE STanpine (9 §. i. 386, 472),—As 
no ungrammatical expression occurring in 
‘N. & Q.’ should pass unnoticed, I am sorry 
to note one at the last reference given above, 
where the writer says that “an egg can be 
stood on end,” The correct expression is, of 
course, “made to stand,” or, in abbreviated 
form, “made stand.” “Stand,” as an in- 
transitive verb, has no passive. 

R. M. Spence. 


It would be interesting to know on which 
end Mr. Hissty makes eggs stand. Their 
centre of gravity is always nearest the small 
end ; but the ability to stand depends upon 
the equilibrium being stable, which requires 
the centre of gravity to be no further up 
than the centre of curvature. I can imagine 
some eggs standing on the large end and 
some on the small, but no single egg on both. 
Another question is the possibility of so 
shaking an egg as to detach its air-bubble 
from the large end. Some other part would 
then feel warm to the lips instead of the large 
end; but I never have known this to me? 


If Mr. Hissry will first shake his egg well 
he will have no difficulty at all in making it 
stand. The shaking breaks the yolk, which 
soon settles to the bottom of the egg, and 
gives it a stable equilibrium. Cc. C. B. 


Tue Ace or Yew Trees (8 §S. x. 431; xi. 
276, 334, 433).—On 28 August, 1886, I was 
makinga water-coloursketch of Bowdon parish 
church, Cheshire, with a view of a large 
ancient yew tree in the churchyard. A 
local gentleman came to look at my drawing, 
so I inquired whether he knew the age of 
this tree. His reply was, “It is said to be 
1,000, and was very healthy till a few years 
ago, and was killed by banking up the earth 
round the trunk.” He further said, “The 


much smaller than the old one, and they are 
quite in their prime. Frep. L. Tavargé. 
30, Rusholme Grove, Rusholme, Manchester, 


“To “CHI-IKE” (8 8S. i, 425),— 
The late Mr. Milliken, the author of the 
“Arry Letters’ in Punch, repeatedly used the 
word in the effusions just referred to—e.y., 
Punch, 26 December, 1891, 303a (‘’Arry on 
Arrius ’) :— 

Though Arrius’s haspirates rucked, and made 
Mister Cat Ullus chi.ike, 

He was probably jest such a rattler as poets and 
prigs nerer like. 

Punch, 7 May, 1892, 217b (‘’Arry on 

Wheels ’) :— 

Pace, dust, and chyike make yer chalky, and don't 
we just ladle it down? 

STOFFEL. 
Nijmegen, Holland. 


CATALOGUE OF ALTON TowWERS SALE, 1857 
(9 §. i. 468).—The late Earl of Shrewsbury’s 
collection of pictures was disposed of during 
the week ending 12 July, 1857, by Messrs. 
Christie & Manson. The whole amount of 
the six days’ sale exceeded 13,000/.. The 
price paid for any particular picture and 
the name of the purchaser could be obtained 
from the auctioneers. 

EveRARD COLEMAN, 

71, Brecknock Road, 


It may be of interest to many inquirers 
besides InNcus to know that this sale was 
conducted by Messrs. Christie & Manson, 
and that a fully priced catalogue may be 
consulted at their offices at 8, King Street, 
St. James’s Square. Brief accounts of the 
sale appear in Redford’s ‘ Art Sales,’ i. 154, 
and in my ‘ Memorials of Christie’s,’ i. 190. 

W. Roperts. 


BisHopric or Ossory (8" §. xi. 489 ; xii. 34, 
253).—In reply to your correspondent from 
Cheltenham, who asks, “What is the origin 
of the name Ossory?” I — quote from 
‘Topographical Poems,’ &e., ed. by O’Dono- 
van, and published by the Irish Archo- 
logical Society, 1862, introduction, p. 8, where 
we read :— 

“Many Irish names of tribes are formed by the 
addition of terminations, such as raighe, to the cog- 
nomens of their ancestors, as Kiarraighe (Kerry), 
Osraighe (Ossory).” 

Os in Gaelic means fawn. The name which 
is anglicized Ossory was first that of a tribe, 
then the name of a sub-kingdom, and after- 
wards that of a bishopric, whose seat is now 
in the city of Kilkenny. The dean of the 


two yew trees near the gates are over 200, 
from records in the church.” These two are | 


cathedral in Kilkenny, however, is still 
called “Dean of Ossory,” according to the 
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‘Clergy List,’ This is not so remarkable 
as that the only dean in the diocese o 
Meath, which is conterminous with the 
ancient kingdom, is called “of Clonmac- 
noise,” where there is now no cathedral. 
We have also a “ Dean of Ardagh,” in which 
diocese there is only a parish church at 
Ardagh. T. C. Grimour. 


Ottawa, Canada. 


Grorce THE PseuponyM (9 §. i. 
344).—George Donnithorne Elliott was posted 
to the 33rd Regiment Bengal Native Infantry 
as ensign 24 September, 1835; promoted 
lieutenant in the same, 12 February, 1838; 

ted to the invalid establishment at Nynee 

al, 7 September, 1846 ; transferred to Meerut, 
1851 ; drowned at Nynee Tal, 29 July, 1854. 
KILLIGREW. 

“ Droo” (8 §. xii. 189, 237).—This word is 
said to be a Berkshire word, “ used to express 
the condition bees are in just before winter.” 
In the ‘E. D. D. material the word (written 
“drew ”) is found in Berkshire glossaries and 
collections. I should be glad to get any 
information showing that the word was in 
use in the surrounding counties or elsewhere. 

A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 


“TEXTILE” (9 §. i. 8).—The use of the 
word tertile=spinnable fibre is not new 
either in France or England. My use 
(‘ Folk-lore of Filatures’) of “filatures” as 
a collective name for things spun, things 
spinnable, and things of like nature or sub- 
stance, | believe is new. Perhaps no one has 
hitherto had occasion to speak of these things 
collectively, and so the word has not been 
required in that sense. It is certainly more 
appropriate than “textile,” since all textile 
fabrics, except mere mats or wickerwork, 
must first be spun before they are woven, 
whilst the great bulk of things spun is never 
destined to be woven at all. This is less the 
case, certainly, in these days of mastless and 
riggingless vessels with chain cables; but 
still there is plenty of rope, twine, and sew- 
ing-cotton still used. Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


MARGINAL REFERENCES IN THE BiBie (9% 
S. i. 446).—The explanation of the variation 
in the number of references in our common 
Bibles of the Authorized Version at the pre- 
sent time, in comparison with those in the 
1611-1769 editions, is this :— 

“Considerable errors in process of time crept into 
the text; so much so that ‘Archbishop Secker 
recommended that a version of the A.V. should be 
made in the University of Oxford; and several 
learned persons undertook, in conjunction with the 
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Delegates of the University Press, to prepare an 


f | edition more perfect than any which had preceded 


it. The result of this undertaking was the pub- 
lication, in A.D. 1769, of two editions commonly 
known as Dr. Blayney’s, one in 4to., and the other 
in folio, the latter of which was taken as the 
standard forthe A.V.’ (Dr. Cardwell’s letter to the 
editor of the British Magazine, March, 1838)......At 
the suggestion of Archbishop Secker a large addition 
was made by Dr. Blayney to the number of marginal 
references.” —Latham’s ‘ Oxford Bibles, and Printing 
in Oxford,’ Oxford, 1870, pp. 31-2. 

The references were largely increased. 
Thirty thousand four hundred and ninety- 
five new references were inserted in the 
margin. Dr. Blayney communicated to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for November, 1769, a 
full account of his alterations (vol. xxxix. 
pp. 517-9). The italics, the etymology of 
proper names, the summaries of chapters, the 
running titles, the punctuation, the chrono- 
logy, came in for revision as well as the 
references. See H. Horne on ‘S. 8.,’ 1846, 
vol. v. pp. 100 sggy. Ep. MarsHa.t, F.S.A. 


Not only from Ecclesiasticus does our Lord 
quote, but from the most questionable of all 
Apeccyshel books, the second Esdras. See 
Matt. xxiii. 34, 37, and Luke xi. 49, 50, which 
repeat 2 Esdras i. 30, 32. Besides omitting 
all references to the Apocrypha, we are now 
greatly losers by the rejection of the fashion 
of putting capital letters to every substantive, 
which began about 1660, and still continues 
in German, Danish, and Norse, though not 
so necessary in any of those languages as in 
English, as Franklin pointed out in one of 
his last letters. In Proverbs xx. 25 the sense 
varies according as the word “ vows” be taken 
as a verb or a substantive. In some foreign 
versions it is taken each way ; and without 
reference to a Bible of Queen Anne’s time we 
cannot tell which is right. 

E. L. Garperr. 


CARMICHAEL OF MAULDSLAY (9 §. i. 248, 
454).—-The present representative of the 
Earls of Hyndford is Sir Robert Windham 
Carmichael Anstruther, of Carmichael and 
Westran, co. Lanark, also of Anstruthers of 
Elly. E. E. 


Joun (9 §. i. 449).—During the 
years 1809-13 the works of John Wesley 
were published by Mason in sixteen volumes. 
The rst six contain his ‘Journal’ from 
1735 to 1790, probabl in full. Another 
edition of the ‘Journal’ only was issued in 
1864. Everarpd Home CoLemMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


John Wesley records in his ‘ Journal’ three 
visits to Downpatrick. On the first occasion, 
in June, 1778, he slept there, and refers to the 
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noble abbey ruin and the beauty of the grove 
adjoining. He preached in the middle of this 
grove to large congregations on this and his 
two subsequent visits in the months of June, 
1785 and 1789. Wesley’s ‘Journals’ are pub- 
lished complete, and are easily accessible. 
HapLey WATKINS. 
33, The Watton, Brecon. 


The account of John Wesley’s visit to 
Downpatrick in June, 1778, may be found on 
p. 128 of the fourth volume of Wesley’s 
‘Works, published by the Wesleyan Book- 
Room, 2, Castle Street, City Road, or 66, 
Paternoster Row, Conference Edition, 1872. 

C. LAWRENCE Forp. 


Rivcers’ (9*" 8. i. 424).—The lines 
from St. Cleer are curious and quite new to 
me, and my friend Mr. I. C. Gou.p deserves 
our thanks for recording this item of bell 
literature. The lines, dated 1756, which may 
be seen in the belfry of All Saints’, Hastings, 
have been so often printed and quoted that it 
is scarcely necessary to do more than call 
attention to them. The first time they ap- 
peared was (I believe) in Moss’s ‘ History and 
Antiquities of 1824, and they are 
to be found in nearly all the later guide-books. 

WALTER Crovucn, 

Wanstead, Essex. 


The best collection of these rules in rhyme 
occurs in ‘Curiosities of the Belfry’ (Simp- 
kin, 1883). Variants of the “articles” quoted 
by Mr. LC. Goutp occur in that little 
volume. They are to be found at Southill, 
Beds ; Wendron, Cornwall; and Calstock, 
Cornwall. D’Arcy Lever. 


Variants of the lines quoted by Mr. Goutp 
will be found in ‘Curious Church Customs’ 
(Andrews, 1895), p. 73, and in ‘A Book about 
Bells’ (Tyack, 1898), p. 149. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Watter Scorr’s ‘Antiquary’ (9" §. i. 
267, 454)—I have always understood that 
there were only two places on the east coast 
from which the sun could be seen both to rise 
and set in the sea, viz., Cromer and Whitby. 
From the west pier at the latter picturesque 
old town the sun may be observed to set in 
the sea. An inci: line on the parapet 
directs to the furthest point at which the sun 
sets on the longest day. T. Seymour. 

9, Newton Road, Oxford. 


La Misericorpta: Rute or Lire or THE 
Tarp Orper or FRANcTISCANS (9 i. 408, 
457).—There is an interesting account of the 


Compagnia della Misericordia at Florence in | 


vol. ii. pp. 204-7 of ‘What I Remember,’ by 
my late friend Thomas Adolphus Trollope, 
showing the order as it existed perhaps 
about 1844. The dress seems to have been 
the same for more than five hundred years 
from 1348, when the plague devastated Flo- 
rence : “A loose black linen gown drapes the 
figure from the neck to the heels, and a black 
cowl, with two holes cut for the eyes, covers 
and effectually conceals the head and face.” 

JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


One may mention in this connexion Mrs. 
Ewing’s touching little story for children 
‘Brothers of Pity,’ of which the compagnia 
supplies the motive. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 


SNEEZING xi. 186, 314, 472, 516).—I 
should like to add to what your various corre- 
spondents have said as to the “custom of 
salutation” when a person sneezes, that 
amongst the Pacific islanders (I speak more 
particularly as to the Fijians) one often hears, 
upon a person sneezing, a native exclaim, 
“Bula!” which means “May you live!” or 
Bless you 1” J. 8. 

1jL. 


Superstitions (9** §. i. 87, 249, 351).—Cen- 
turies before Milton, Cedmon had made the 
angel of presumption declare that 

He in the north part 

a home and lofty seat 

of heaven’s kingdom 

would possess ; 
and, again, that “he west and north would 
begin to work”; while, centuries before Czed- 
mon, Isaiah had written of Lucifer (xiv. 13), 
“T will sit also upon the mount of the 
congregation in the sides of the north.” We 
must remember that on “the north side lieth 
the city of the great King” (Psalm x\lviii. 2). 
“Le Nord c’était la zone du Diable, l'enfer de 
la nature, tandis que le Sud en était I’Eden,” 
says Abbé Plomb in Huysmans’s ‘ La Cathe- 
drale, p. 311. I think, with Durtal, though 
not altogether on the same grounds, that 
symbolists have made a mistake. _ 

Sr. SwiItTHrn. 


A note in the Clarendon Press edition of 
Milton’s poems on the passage referred to 
(‘P. L.,.’ v. 688-9) says: “Satan is called 
‘monarch of the north’ in ‘1 Henry VL,’ 
V. iii. Cf. Isaiah xiv. 12, 13.” Knight's note 
on the above line of Shakspeare is as follows : 
“The monarch of the north,’ says Douce, 
‘was Zimmar, one of the four principal 
devils invoked by witches.” Kirke White, 


in his ‘ Christiad,’ represents the devils as 
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assembling at the North Pole. See Brewer's 
‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ on the 
north side of the altar and the north side 
of a churchyard: “The north, the devil’s 
side,” &c. The passage in Isaiah is said by 
Delitzsch to poll os the Babylonian notion 
that the north was the seat of Deity (see 
Barnes's long note on that passage). 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 


In ‘1 Henry VI.’ La Pucelle calls one of 
the devils “the lordly monarch of the 
north.” In a note to this passage Steevens 
refers to a verse of Isaiah, which may have 
been the origin of the belief that the devils 


had their habitation in the north. _ 
E. YARDLEY. 
The “well-known superstition” which 


At the top of this sampler the alphabet is 
worked in three different styles of lettering ; 


also the figures from 1 to 12. The figures 


and letters are beautiful in form, and the 


general design of this sampler is exceedingly 


_Another sampler in my possession is beau- 
tifully worked in coloured silk by Leah 
Hughes, 1811. In the centre are the follow- 
ing words :— 

Whate’er we do, where’er we be, 
We're travelling to the grave. 
Infinite joy or endless woe 
Attends on every breath, 

And yet how unconcerned we go 
Upon the brink of death. 

Waken, O Lord, our drowsy sense 
To walk this dangerous road, 
And if our souls be hurried hence 
May they be found with God. 


Milton was following was doubtless the fine | At the top is a shield, and the words upon it 


ssage in Isaiah, thus given in Coverdale’s | are, “Glory 


sible, 1535: 


to God on high.” On each 
side is the figure of a warrior, and over each 


“How art thou fallen from heauen (O Lucifer) | figure is worked a crown. Around the centre 


thou faire morninge childe? hast thou gotten a fall 


verse are a number of stags, dogs, and trees. 


euen to the grounde, thou that (notwithstandinge) At the bottom of the sampler are flowers 


dyddest subdue the people? And yet thou thoughtest 
in thine harte : I will clymme vp in to heauen, and 
make my seate aboue the starres of God, I wyll syt 
ypon the glorious mount towards the North, I wyll 
ume vp aboue the cloudes, & wilbe like the 
highest at all. Yet darre I laye y* thou shalt be 
brought downe to the depe of hell.”—Esaye xiv. 


2-1. 
R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Tue Heap or tHe Decarrtatep DUKE oF 
Surroik §. i. 508).—Your correspondent 
Mr. SytvestTer is wrong in his statement that 
the church of Holy Trinity, Minories, has been 
pulled down. It is still standing, and, fortu- 
nately, likely to remain so while Dr. Kinns, 
the vicar, maintains his present attitude. In 
writing to ‘N. & Q correspondents should 
take care to verify their statements. 


PoLLArRD. 
Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


Curtous Earty ENGLISH SAMPLER 
(9 S. i. 184).—I have for a number of years 
taken a deep interest in old samplers, and 
from time to time collected them. One 
sampler I possess is worked by Anne Radley, 
aged nine years, 1844. Round it is a neatly 
worked border. In the centre are the fol 
lowing words, similar to those referred to by 
yeur correspondent : 

Jesus, permit thy gracious name to stand 
As the first effort of an infant’s hand, 

And, while her fingers o’er the canvas move, 
Engage her tender heart to seek thy love. 


in vases. It has a beautifully designed 
border, about one and a half inches wide, the 
whole being an excellent piece of work. 

I have another interesting sampler; the 
subject, boy and girl with dog and basket of 
flowers. The drawing of figures, which are 
about ten inches high, is very good; the 
probable date 1800. I possess six other early 
specimens of neodipwadk in oval frames illus- 
trating nursery rhymes—one ‘Little Blue 
Billy,’ another “ Mary had a little lamb,” and 
various other illustrations of rhymes. The 
date of these specimens is about 1780. There 
was a competition for designs of samplers 
and also alphabets some time ago in the 
Studio, and the specimens submitted cer- 
tainly fall short in simplicity and beauty 
of design and formation of letters, compared 
to the early examples left to us. 

While upon the subject of early school 
samplers it may be of interest to refer to the 
penmanship of early school copy-books, a 
number of which I have recently seen. The 
copies written by these early instructors had 
beautifully formed letters, and the scroll- 
work surrounding the letters was very artistic. 
This kind of lettering is often to be found in 
old deeds. Now that type-writing is becoming 
so general, this interesting art in penmanship, 
one fears, will become obsolete. 


CHARLES GREEN. 
18, Shrewsbury Road, Sheffield. 


Mepi#vaL Laws tn Mopern Use 
(at S. xii. 465 ; 9 S. i. 37, 116, 298, 477).—To 


With thy dear children may she have a part, 
And write thy name thyself upon her heart. 


the instances given by your correspondents 
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should be added that of a Dorset “ skimming- 
ton, or skimmity riding,” which, to quote 
from a paper on local customs I contributed 
to the Proceedings of the Dorset Natural 
History and Antiquarian Field Club, vol. xiv. 
p. 182 (1893), is 
“akind of matrimonial lynch law or pillory in- 
tended for those in a lower class of life who in certain 
glaring particulars = have transgressed their mari- 
tal duties, and have thus brought upon themselves 
this, the strongest expression of outraged public 
opinion that a country district is capable of con- 
veying. 
There is an excellent and full description, both 
as to what a “skimmington riding ” is and of 
the causes for which it takes place, given in 
Roberts's ‘ History of Lyme Regis,’ published 
in 1834. Mr. Roberts prints an interesting 
letter he had received from Sir Walter Scott 
on the subject, in which he says :— 

“We had, or perhaps I might say still have, a 
similar ritual of popular interference in Scotland, 
in case of gross scandal or nuptial transgressions and 


public quarrels in a household. It is called ‘riding | 


the stang,’ the peccant party being seated across a 
pole (or stang) in no very comfortable position.” 
Sir Walter refers Mr. Roberts to the fact 
that Burns had some verses on 
the subject (not in hi 
and to Prior's larger collection of poems 
(not the folio edition). See also a parallel 
amongst the Kaffirs in “Mumbo Jumbo” in 
Mungo Park’s ‘Travels in the Interior of 
Africa’ (1799).+ 

In the paper already alluded to I gave an 
account of a “skimmerton riding” that took 
place in 1884 in a West Dorset parish. Many 
of your readers will hardly need to be re- 
minded of the dramatic description of a 
“skimmington riding” given by Thomas 
Hardy in chap. xvi. of the second volume of 
his Dorset novel ‘ The Mayor of Casterbridge,’ 
published in 1886, and of the tragic effect 


s collected works*), | 


‘name of a lady owning so Scandinavian a 
|surname as Storr. he Christian name 
| Eric has been borne by several Danish and 
‘Swedish kings, the last of the name who 
reigned in Sweden, Eric XIV., having been 
son of the great Gustavus Vasa. Some female 
names are identical with plant-names, ¢.¢., 
Daisy, Lily, Rose, Violet ; but Erica has no 
connexion whatever with Latin erica, heath. 
It is merely the feminine form of the Swedish 
Eric, or rather Erik ; so Henrik makes Hen- 
rika, Fredrik Fredrika, Ulrik Ulrika. The 
Danish form of Erika would be Erike. 
F. ADAMS. 
1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Is this very pretty name not more 
likely to be the feminine form of Eric than 
to be derived from erica, a heath? Miss 
Charlotte M. Yonge (the talented author of 
‘The Heir of Redclyffe’), in her ‘ History 
of Christian Names,’ p. 400, says :— 

“One great name of this derivation is the Northern 
| Kirik. The first syllable is that which we call aye 
to the present day, the word that lies at the root of 
the Latin «rum, the German enig, and our own 
ever. Eji-rik is thus Ever King. An ancient Erik 
was said to have been admitted among the gods. 
and Earic was the second name of Aésc, the son o 
Henghist; but it was the Northern people who 
really used Eirik, which comes over oe over in the 
line of succession of all the Northern sovereignties, 
figures in their ballads, and, in the person of King 
| Eirik Blédaxe, is connected with their finest poetry. 
| In the present day it is scarcely less jovgier than 

ika. 


in old times, and has the feminine Eir 
| Is this “feminine Eirika” not just the 


|“ Erica” of your correspondent? I think I 
|have met with Erica as a girl’s name in 
| Scotland—I fancy in the north, but I cannot 
| give chapter and verse. J. B. FLemrne. 
Kelvinside, Glasgow. 


| As I see mention of a curious Christian 
name in a recent issue of ‘N. & Q.,’ I write 


which that coarsely humorous spectacle had|to say that while searching the Dublin 
upon the unfortunate woman whose sup- | marriage licences the other day my attention 
posed laxity of conduct had afforded the | was arrested by a curious female Christian 


for the exhibition. J. S. 
iji. 


A representation of “riding the stang” is 
on one of the brasses at King’s Lynn. An 
proving of it will be found in Waller's 
Monumental Brasses.’ ANDREW OLIVER. 


Curtous CuristrAN NAME (9 §. i. 446).—- 
Mr. Pickrorp is not familiar with Scandi- 
navian onomatology, or he would have seen 
nothing curious in Erica as the Christian 


ye Can any one say where these verses are to be 


seen ? 
t See ‘N. & Q.,’ 8S. ii. 95. 


‘name, Atleanadiolagra. Has any one seen 

this name before, or ascertained what is its 

origin ? Frank S. Marsu. 
Office of Arms, Dublin Castle. 


| Grus Street (8 §. xii. 108, 212, 251, 373 ; 
9% S. i, 15, 312).—There is a public-house at 
the corner of Sweden Passage, in Milton 
Street, Cripplegate, in the lease of which the 
street is called “ Milton Street, a/ias Grub 
Street.” In 1883 a friend of mine on whom 
| I frequently called was in business in Chapel 
Street, a turning out of Milton Street. One 
day, in his absence, I got into conversa- 
tion with an old man, a porter in the ware- 
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house, who spoke of the many changes he had 
seen in the neighbourhood. Amongst other 
items he mentioned a public-house called 
“The Jacob's Well,” and a penny gaff which 
stood “over there,” pointing to the block of 
buildings occupied by Messrs. Hildesheimer 
& Co., the Christmas-card people. He said he 
could remember it as a fine playhouse, but 
it sank into a gaff. AYEAHR. 


An extract from ‘The Records of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate,’ by the Rev. W. Denton, M.A., 
vicar of St. Bartholomew’s, Little Moorfields 
(London, 1883), will answer 8. J. A. F.’s query: 

“Opposite Hanover Court, between Silk Street 
and apel Street, was a building erected for a 
chapel (City Chapel), but afterwards (1831) turned 
into a theatre (known as the City Theatre), where 
the elder Kean and other dramatic celebrities of 
this day acted. _ After it served this purpose it was 
converted into public baths, and then occupied as a 
schoolroom onl mission hall, supported at the ex- 
vense of a Congregational chapel in the Poultry. 


t has been pulled down within the last dozen 
years.” 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 


Hansom (9 S. i. 148, 273).—-Mr. Hansom, | 
the inventor of hansom cabs, was father of 
Mr. Hansom, an exceedingly talented archi- | 
tect of Bristol, and one of the smartest volun- 
teer officers in that city during the early days 
of the national defence movement. His 
(Roman Catholic) churches at Bath and 
Cheltenham are amongst the finest modern | 
structures of their kind in England. He) 
died some few years ago, but has a son prac- | 
tising in the same profession at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. Harry Hens. 

Mafeking, Bechuanaland. 

Mr. Hansom’s partner, in conjunction with 
whom he designed and carried out Birming- | 
ham Town Hall, with disastrous results to | 
themselves, was Mr. Edward Welch (1806-68). | 
Mr. Welch did not recover from his failure over 
Birmingham Town Hall in the same manner 
as his partner succeeded in doing, and did 
not regain his practice. WhenI remember him, | 
he had an office in Southampton Row, where | 
he carried on business as the maker of a hot- | 
air stove, founded on the principle suggested | 
by Count Rumford for warming the air at. 
the back of the fire, for which he obtained a | 
patent. Joun Hess. 


| 


| 


|compass by taking a typical example. 


south. There are many more churches in which it 
occurs than those who have not examined the 
subject would believe; perhaps it is not too 
much to say that it may be noticed in a quarter 
of those in England. Of our cathedrals, it is 
most strongly marked in York and Lichfield ; 
among the parish churches in which we have 
observed it, none have it so strongly as East- 
bourne and Bosham in Sussex, and St. Michael’s at 
Coventry, in all of which the most casual glance 
could not but detect the peculiarity of appearance 
it occasions. This arrangement represents the 
inclination of our Saviour’s head on the cross. In 
roods the head generally inclines to the left.” 

The well-known church of St. Aldate, 
Oxford, in spite of the lamentable restoration 
of 1863, is a case in point. 

A. R. Baytey. 


See ‘Handbook of English Ecclesiology,’ 
1847, pp. 39-41 ; Bloxam’s ‘Gothic Ecclesias- 
tical Kschitesbaen ed. 9, 1849, pp. 313, 314, n. ; 
Walcott’s ‘Church and Conventual Arrange- 
ment,’ n.d., pp. 60-62, 136 ; Poulson’s ‘Holder- 
ness, under ‘Patrington.’ The subject has 
been dealt with in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2™' §. x. 68, 118, 
253, 312, 357, 393, 430; xi. 34, 55, 76, 138, 412, 
498; 3™S. i. 154; iii. 57, 138; 7 S. i. 387, 
435. W. C. B. 

[Very many replies are acknowledged. } 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Norum Repertorium Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Lon- 
dinense. By Rey. George Hennessy. (Sonnen- 
schein & Co.) 


Mr. HeNNessy must be a man of indefatigable 


/energy. What Bishop Stubbs has done for the epis- 


copal order of the Anglican Church in his ‘ Registrum 
Sacrum Anglicanum,’ Mr. Hennessy has essayed 
to do for the beneficed clergy of the great London 
iocese from the earliest times—a much more 
formidable task, as involving an infinitely greater 
amount of varied research. A suggestion thrown 
out by the late Archbishop Benson, that every 
parish should compile, or have compiled, a com- 
vlete list of the succession of incumbents who have 
1eld it in historic continuity, fell on fruitful ears, 
and Mr. Hennessy resolved that he would do the 
work, as far as London was concerned, not for one 
parish, but for all. The result lies before us in this 


goodly quarto, and the compiler deserves to be con- 


rratulated and thanked on the completion of his 
borious work. 
We shall best give the reader an idea of its 
Dealing 


| with the parish of Stepney, he first of all gives a 
“ve _ é | brief historical sketch of the manor and the right 
A Cu RCH TRADITION (9 S. i. 428).—In | of presentation, the dedication of the church, and 
Neale and Webb's translation of the first | some notice of its monuments; then he tabulates 
book of Durandus’s ‘Rationale Divinorum | the succession of the rectors, forty-five in number, 

“Another reference to the Atonement will be | a ypended the date of appointment and voidance 
: . - time, an e authority upon which the information 
times to the north, but more frequently to the js In the enadtatly of instances a reference 
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s us to the notes, where further details are 
nam Ae as to the career, university, published 
my and preferments of the divine in question. 
The arrangement of these notes, we mnust say, does 
not seem to us an ideal one. With a pagination 
running from i to clxxix, they are printed on the 
recto side of the first 179 pages, which verso form 
the text. In this unusual position the notes are 
grouped under the letters of the alphabet, 300 
entries under each letter, and ending with W, 264. 


Thus no fewer than 6,864 separate notices are given | 


of the cle registered. Though an alphabetical 
index at the end makes reference to them fairly 
easy, this seems an eccentric arrangement of what 
would naturally come at the close of the volume. 
These annotations, moreover, though laudably full 
and accurate, are not meted out in strict proportion 
to the comparative merits of their subjects. Thus 
the renowned Tom Fuller is dispatched in four 
lines, while on the proviems page a much smaller 
man, Thomas Gooch, is allowed to monopolize 
sixteen. In some few instances (and no marvel) 
the information as <or-r is not quite up to 
date, as in note L, 297; and a /acuna for the dis- 
tance of Teddington from London is left unfilled 

. 425). Weever, of the ‘Funerall Monuments,’ is 
incorrectly cited as Weaver; and p. ]04a is 
rently intended to be a cancel of p. 104, of which it 
is all but a duplicate. 


Lives of the Saints. By the Rev. S. Baring- 
Mould, M.A. Vol. XV. (Nimmo.) 
Tue penultimate volume of the revised edition of 
Mr. Baring-Gould’s ‘ Lives of the Saints’ concludes, 
in a sense, the work, ending with 31 December. 
There remains, however, the sixteenth volume, the 
index in which is necessary to the full utilization of 
the book. The most picturesque life in the present 
volume, and that of most historical interest, is 
that of Thomas & Becket, commemorated on 
29 December. The lives of St. William Longsword 
and St. Ambrose are also of high interest. The 
story of St. Crispina is told almost in full, the 
author declaring that when so many of the Acts of 
Martyrs are forgeries, it is a pleasure to come upon 
those which are undoubtedly genuine. The illus- 
trations to the present volume include an engraving 
of the murder of Peter Martyr, said to be “ pro- 
bably” after the picture by Titian formerly in the 
chapel of SS. Giovanni e Paolo at Venice. We 
were fortunate enough to study that picture before 
its lamentable destruction, and have no hesitation 
in saying that the design is after it. Of two views 
of the translation of the Holy House to Loreto, the 
more curious is taken from the ‘ Atlas Marianus’ of 
Pére Kucher. The Vienna Missal supplies some 
half-dozen illustrations. From the Louvre is taken 
the picture of the Madonna enthroned, by Cima da 
Conegliano, which forms the we and from 
the Pinakothek, Munich, that of St. Barbara. 
Guido’s ‘ Massacre of the Innocents’ is engraved 
from the Museum in Bologna. Among the plates 
is also a very faithful presentation of the grotto at 
Lourdes. 


Dante at Ravenna: a Study. By Catherine Mary 
Phillimore. (Stock.) 

Dante, like our own Shakspeare, has so vast a 

literature gathering round his name that it is almost 

impossible to say whether what we read from time 

to time is new Lnowiedge or whether it has been 


communicated to the world before. We are in- 


clined to believe that, so far as relates to the 
peaay written book before us, the information 
contained therein has none of it been given for the 
first time ; but whether this be so or not, it has a 
permanent value for all students of the Florentine 
who have not a vast library at hand. Sadly too 
little is known of the outer life of Dante, especially 
in the latter years of his exile, and it is pleasant to 
have so many of the facts gathered together, accom- 
panied by a commentary which is always bright 
and never sinks into that verbose commonplace 
which disfigures the writings of so many who under- 
take to instruct us about poetry and poets. The 
author understands the world in which her hero 
flourished ; and by this we mean not only that she 
is familiar with the sort of men who were his con- 
temporaries, but that she possesses the faculty of 
reading the feelings and beliefs of the times, and 
does not go blundering on like those unhappy per- 
sons who judge the men of the Middle Ages from 
the standpoint of our own narrow ideals. The fact, 
which has been a puzzle to so many, that Dante, 
although, or perhaps because, he was a loyal son of 
the Church, had no hesitation in branding with the 
fire of his infinite detestation and scorn certain 
of the Popes with whom he was contemporary, 
presents no difficulties to her, because she realizes 
what were the ideas at the root of the long quarrel 
between the Church and the Empire. To see things 
now as an honest and patriotic Ghibelline saw them 
centuries ago is by no means easy; but it is neces- 
sary for every one who would understand the inner 
meaning of much of the ‘ Divine Comedy.’ 

The paper on the ‘Volgare Eloquio’ is well 
worthy of attention. Dante’s theories as to dialects 
were in some ways in advance of those of the stupid 
people, yet to be found, who fancy that they are 
corruptions of the “polite” diction. It is striking 
to find him maintaiing that Hebrew was the 
original language of mankind. We believe, how- 
ever, this was the current, though by no means the 
universal opinion little more than a century ago. 
The volume contains many very good verse-transla- 
tions, some of which, we think: are original, 


Vigorian Monologues: a Series of Papers in Illus. 
tration of the Dialect of Worcestershire. By Rev. 
ta Kingsford. (Worcester, Humphreys 

0. 


Mr. Kinesrorp is a beneficed clergyman in Wor- 
cestershire who, it is evident, has devoted much 
time and thought to the composition of these dia- 
logues. They are excellent alike in matter and 
manner, though we are not sure that the spellin 

met not have been made more intelligible to suc 

of his readers as are not students of dialect. To 
the latter class it will present no difficulties; but 
they are at present but a feeble folk, and it is very 
much to be desired, both for social and literary 
reasons, that all those who dwell in the country 
should understand, and be able to speak on occa- 
sion, the language of their poorer neighbours. 
Glossaries we eve in abundance ; but the dialect 
literature of most parts of the country is small in 
the extreme—in fact, in many places it is non- 
existent. Few people seem to realize the undoubted 
fact that to many an English peasant the language 
of the educated classes presents as great difficulties 
as his <ialect does to them. Mr. Kingsford knows 
this, and tells a good tale in illustration. He was 
once asked, at a time when a great political crisis 
seemed at hand, what was his opinion on the matter, 
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and replied, “‘What is to be feared is a general 
war.” who be thot?” was the reply. Be’e 
a relation o’ Lard Dudley?” The word “general” 
had struck on the Worcestershire man’s ear, and 
Mr. Kingsford says he was thought to be referring 
“to some fierce and formidable general of the noble 
family of Ward.” Mr. Kingsford has not appended 
a glossary. This we regard as a mistake. Many 
persons will read his pages, we trust, who have no 
ready means of access to those books of reference 
in which the Worcestershire dialect is illustrated. 


An Old Stuart Genealogy. By Marcus B. Huish, 
LL.B. (Privately printed.) 
To the opuscula of the Odd Volumes Mr. Huish 
has issued in an edition strictly limited in number, 
like the previous works in the same series, the book 
named above. It is a work of more than private 
interest, which will commend itself to the herald 
and the genealogist, and is illustrated by portraits 
and coats of arms. The original, which is written 
on a roll of parchment fourteen feet long, came into 
the possession of the author’s aay when his great- 
gee. Mark Huish, married Margaret Stuart. 
he genealogy which is from the Heralds’ College, 
is printed in lack-letter, and accompanied by notes 
and illustrations by Mr. Huish. Among other 
ints with which it deals is Shakspeare’s ‘ Mac- 
th.’ It differs in some respects from Boece, whom 
in parts it follows, and deserves more attention 
than we are able to bestow upon it. 


A Guide to the Guildhall of the City of London. 

By John James Baddeley. (Simpkin & Marshall.) 
Tuis serviceable and trustworthy guide to the 
Guildhall, giving an account of its historic associa- 
tions and the municipal work therein carried on, is 
printed by order of the Corporation of London 
under the direction of the City Lands Committee, 
by whose chairman for the present year it has been 
arranged. It supplies in small space a large amount 
of useful information. 


Brentford. By Fred Turner. (Stock.) 

Mr. TvurNeR has reprinted from the Brentonian 
a series of papers of much interest, historical and 
antiquarian, upon Brentford. Among its contents 
are papers on ‘The Battles of Brentford,’ ‘ Brentford 
Bridge,’ ‘The Establishment of St. Lawrence’s 
Church,’ a disquisition on the origin of the name 
Brentford, and a chapter on ‘ Brentford in Litera- 
ture.’ 
A Legend of Montrose and The Black Dwarf. By 

Sir Walter Scott. Edited by A. Lang. (Nimmo.) 
Tue seventh volume of Mr, Nimmo’s reprint of the 
large-type “Border Edition” of the Waverley 
Novels gives ‘A Legend of Montrose’ and ‘The 
Black Dwarf,’ with the author’s and editor's pre- 
faces and notes, and with tae half-dozen etchings of 
the original edition. It still continues the most 
agreeable shape in which to read these immortal 
works, a task we conscientiously continue with 
the appearance of each successive volume of the 
reissue. 


The London Year-Book, issued by the Grosvenor 
Press, has reached the second year of issue. In 
addition to the useful information it conveys, it has 


miscellaneous articles and illustrations, including 
designs by the late Aubrey Beardsley. 


To A Barrister’s Collection of Stories which have 
been sworn on Oath to be True has been added a 


third volume, no less entertaining than its prede- 
cessors. The publisher is Mr. Horace Cox. 


We have received from the Dublin Association 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge epeeioery, 
37, Dawson Street) the first number of a series of 
lectures on Irish Church history. It is by the Rev. 
John Healy, LL.D., and is entitled St. Patrick. 
There is, of course, nothing new in it, but the 
subject is treated of gravely and in a picturesque 
manner. We are glad to find that Dr. Healy is in 
no sort a partisan. He is very far from holding the 
crude notion which keeps cropping up from time to 
time that Patrick had never any real existence, but 
should be classed with mythological persons, such 
as the s of Greece and some of the shadowy 
saints whose names appeared in certain of the local 
church calendars in the Middle Ages. On the other 
hand, we need hardly say that he rejects the wild 
legendary lore which gathered around the life of 
the Irish apostle. There are interesting remarks on 
cursing-stones, holy wells, Easter fires, and other 
ane more or less intimately connected with folk- 
ore. 


We hear with much regret of the death of the 
Rev. William Graham Foster Pigott, M.A., rector 
of Abington Pigotts, Royston. The deceased 
gentleman, who was in his sixtieth year, had been 
of late a pretty frequent contributor on genealogical 
and general subjects. A communication from him 
appeared in our last number (p. 28). 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such addreas as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to h the 
second communication ‘* Duplicate.” 

CLARKE (“ Fusillade”),—The ‘ Historical 
English Dictionary’ gives fusil/ade ; but in the pre- 
sent century there are instances of the word being 
spelt fusilade. 

Ww. (“ Col. Wall”).—Your query appeared 


i 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”— 
4 A Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Beery SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENZUM 


JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE 
and the DRAMA, 


The ATHEN ALUM for July 9 contains Articles on 

MR. LESLIE STEPHEN'S STUDIES of a BIOGRAPHER. 

JOHN MURRAY of BROUGHTON. 

DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS. 

ENGLISH DEMOCRACY in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

DAILY LIFB during the INDIAN MUTINY. 

NEW NOVELS—The Ambition of Judith ; On the Brink of a Chasm; A 
Celiba e's Wife ; The Love of a Former Life, Aunt Judith’s Isiand ; 
Regina Myrto. 

The LITERATURE cf SPORT. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

AMERICAN FICTION. 

THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

POLITICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The THREE PERSEPHONES; A QUOTATION from ‘The SHEP- 
HERD of HERMAS’; JAMES I and FRA PAULO SAKPI; 
SALE; The SAKYA CASKET of BUDDHA'S RELICS; MR. 
OMAN’S ‘ART of WAR.’ 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCISNCE—Haddon's Study of Man ; Astror omic.! Notes ; Societies. 

FINE ARTS—Enelish Illustration Library Table; French Pictures at 
Guildhall; The National Trust; The Kemaining Works of lurne- 
Jones ; Congress of Archwological Societies ; Sale ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—The Week ; The Bergen Musical Festival; Gossip; Perform- 
ances Next Week. 

DRAMA—The Week ; Library Table ; Gossip. 


ALso— 


The ATHEN_£UM for July 2 contains Articles on 


CONTINENTAL LITERATURE—Relgium, Bohemia, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Greece, Holland, Hungary, Norway Poland, Kussis, 


ARCTIC and ALPINE TRAVEL. 

MR. GEORGE MOORE'S EVELYN INNES. 

AMERICAN FICTION. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE-—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

The DATE of KING ALFRED'S DEATH; SALES; The BOLEYN 
FAMILY ; The THREE PERSEPHONES. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—Huygens's Works; A ical Notes; ; Meet 
ings Next Week ; Gossip. 
PINS AKTS—Leonardo da Vinci; Library Table ; The Royal Academy ; 
Sales ; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Week ; The Bergen Musical Festival ; Gossip; Perform- 
ances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 
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J. WHITAKER & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


Prayer, and Praise, Adapted to the Course of the Christian 
Year. Imperial 32mo, cloth, 3s, ; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 
4s, 6d. ; morocco, gilt edges, 6s, Foolscap #vo. cloth, 4s. 6d, ; 
Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s. ; morocco, gilt edges, 9s, 


This favourite Manual is issued in Ten Editions, ranging 
in size from the smallest pocket Prayer Book to a large octavo, 
printed in very plain typ, suitable for aged people whose eye- 
sight is failing. S.me of the editions are handsomely printed 
with red-line borders, &c. 


The DAILY PSALMS. Vol. I. Morn- 


ING; Vol. IL EVENING, Each Volume complete in 
itself (sold separately); Meditations for Every Day in the 
Year. By the Author of ‘The Daily Round.’ Fcap, vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d; Persian roan, gilt edges, Gs.; morocoo, 
gilt edges, 9s. A Smaller Edition for the Pooket, imperial 
32mo is also ready, cloth, 2s.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 
4s. 6d ; morocco, 6s, 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties, and 


DIFFICULTIES, Short Practical Essays. Hy the Author 
ef * The Daily Kound.’ Feap 8vo, ch th, 48, 6d, ; roan, gilt 
edges, 6s, ; morocco, gilt edges, 


The BOOK of PRIVATE PRAYER. 


Issued by Authority of the Lower House of Convocation 
of the Province of Canterbury, I. Short Forms of Daily 
Prayer for thuse having Littie Time. Cloth, 6d,; roan, 
ilt edges, ls, 6d. I!, Forms for Use Twice Daily, with 
rayers for Various (occasions, Cloth, 2*,; roan, gilt 
edges, 3s. Gd. III, Forms fur Use Seven Times Daily, A 
New Edision, Revised and Enlarged, Cloth, 3s.; roan 
gilt edges, 4s, 62. ‘ 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion, With a Guide to Confirmation and 
Holy Communion. 48mo. cloth, 6d.; or neatly bouod in 
roan, with gilt edges, ls. Gd, 
Large-Type Edition, 18mo. cloth, 1s.; or neatly bow 
roan, gilt edges, 2s, : 


In very bold type, strongly bound in cloth, 71, 


The HOLY COMMUNION. By the 


Rev. W, H. RIDLEY, M.A, Fine-Pa Edition, cloth 
red edges, 1s.; Persian roan, gilt 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES, By the Rev, W. R. CHURTON, 
B.D., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the 
Cathedra! of St. Albans, and Examining Chaplain of the 
Bishop. Large post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


Crown 8vo. pp. 620, cloth, Persian mo:occo buck, 
top edge gilt, Se, 


CLASSICAL and FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS, Law Terms and Maxims, Proverbs, 
Mottoes, Phrases and Expressions in French, German, 
Greek, italian, Latin, Spanish, and Portuguese, With 
Translations, Re! Fxplanatory Notes, Indexes, 
By WM. FRANCIS HENKY KING, M.A, Ch, Ch., 


London: 12, Warwick Lane, 
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BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. 8 MIT Ore, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded earriage free, 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. Pobliched OmereGil 


s 4. 


ORS 


5 
(B. L.). —BIRD LIFE in ENGLAND .. 6 
CATLOW (AGNES).—POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. With Plates 
POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. With Plates ... 
2 

2 

4 


DITCHFIEBLD (P. H.), M.A.—OLD ENGLISH SPORTS, PASTIMES, and CUSTOMS “— 
OUR BNGLISH VILLAGES: their Story and their Antiquities 
FIELD CLUB (The): a Garner of Country Lore for Nature Lovers. Gleaned by the Rev. T. woop, P. u. 3. 
GARDEN FLOWERS, FAMILIAR. Complete in 5 Series. With Desoriptive Text by SHIRLEY 
HIBBERD, and 40 Full-Page Coloured Plates in each Series from “a a wd F. B, 
Hulme, F.L.S. F.S.A. Crown 8vo. 
GOSSE (P. H.), F.R.S. A.L.S.—BRITISH SEA ANEMONES ‘ana ‘conaLs, with Coloured Figures 0 of 
the Principal Varieties, 12 Full-Page Coloured Plates ... a0 «12 6 
JAPP (A. J.).—HOURS in MY GARDEN, and other Nature Sketches. “TWastrated... ove $0 uw ¢@ 
LANKBSTER (Mrs.).—BRITISH FERNS: their and Functions. With best 
Methods for their Cultivation. Illustrated .. 3¢ w OF 
MAYHEW DOCTOR. New Rdition. “0 Pictorial Representations. 
Half-bound 8vo. 
ILLUSTRATED HORSE ‘MANAGEMENT. Fifteenth Bitton, ‘Revised by r. 
LUPTON,M.RC.V.S. .. 
MEREDITH (J.).—TRBATISE on the GRAPE VINE. with "Plans 
MOORE (T.), F.L.S. F.H.S.—A POPULAR HISTORY of the BRITISH FERNS. Coloured Illustrations 
PAXTON (Sie JOSEPH) and Professor LINDLEY.—The FLOWER T. 
F.R.H.S. 100 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. 
ROBINSON (J. F.).—BRITISH BEE FARMING: its Profits and Pleasures 
ROBINSON (PHIL).—SOME COUNTRY SIGHTS and SOUNDS . a 
ROLAND (ARTHUR).—DAIRY FARMING : Management of Cows, ‘ke. Second Bdition ove 
ROOT GROWING and the CULTIVATION of HOPS .. > we ews 
STOCK KEEPING and CATTLE REARING... -— 
The DRAINAGE of LAND, IRRIGATION, and MANURES... 
The MANAGEMENT of GRASS LAND, LAYING DOWN GRASS, &c... coe 
TREE PLANTING for ORNAMENTATION or PROFIT, SUITABLE pay heated solL 
and SITUATION .... 
SEEMAN (B.), Ph.D. M.A. —POPULAR HISTORY of the PALMS ‘and their ALLIES. With Plates . 
STARK (R. M.).—A POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH MOSSES. Coloured Illustrations on 
WILD FAMILIAR. Complete in 5 Series. F. EB. F. F. A. wane 40 Pull 
Page Coloured Plates in each Series and oo Text oe 
DIXON (C.).—ANNALS of BIRD LIFE eee ove eco owe ove 
eco 
IDLE HOURS with NATURE... cee coe eco ooo 
————-— NESTS and EGGS of NON INDIGENOUS BIRDS ooo 
—_——- _ The GAME BIRDS and WILD FOWL of the BRITISH ISLANDS: 
The MIGRATION of BIRDS ...__... eo 
BRITISH SEA BIRDS. With 8 Ilustrations by Charles Whymper 
PEASE (A. B.).—HORSB BREEDING for FARMERS 
HOBDAY (8.).—VILLA GARDENING. A Handbook for Amat ar Practical @endenee 
FARMER'S OWN BOOK. Comprising Full and Practical Instruction on all Points connected with 
Cattle, Poultry, and other Live Stock in Health and Sickness, for Sale or a —e With 
Chapters on t Treatment of Dogs and Cats, 210 Illustrations... 36 
FARM MANAGEMENT, The BOOK of: a complete En pat of pations 
Life. With numerous Illustrations. Roxb : cen and Country 76 ww 
BADENOCH (L. N.).—ROMANCE of the a WORLD. with Mlustrations by Margaret J. D. 
Badenoch and others. Crown 8vo.  ... ao 
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